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Hawaiian girls observe Mary’s 
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Men and Women in God’s World 


We U.S. Catholics of 1952 


We are still too apologetic—it is time for action and results 


By LEO R. WARD 
Condensed from “The American Apostolate’* 


T MID-CENTURY, the Catholic 
A Church in the U.S. is still, 
in the minds of some older 
persons, on the defensive. This feel- 
ing is inherited from a long state 
of siege in English-speaking coun- 
tries, when Catholics had to lead 
a kind of catacomb existence. 

The right to vote, teach, and 
work are close to the right to be, 
but men of the Bishop Cannon 
and the Blanshard type easily con- 
clude that Catholics are un-Ameri- 
can and should be deprived of civil 
and constitutional rights. One re- 
sult is that, in the minds of older 
persons, the Church is to this day 
defending the walls, and not build- 
ing a kingdom. She is to hold on 
and be apologetic. 

But many groups of young peo- 
ple take a more positive view. 


Events have wakened them: wars 
and the papal teaching on social 
problems. Vigorous young family 
groups in Chicago, South Bend, 
Milwaukee, St. Louis, and St. Paul, 
among many places, represent the 
Church in its new age. They are 
remaking their communities, like 
the people of whom we read in 
France Alive and Priest-Workman 
in Germany. 

People of only 50 have seen the 
day when we American Catholics 
were practically without a liturgi- 
cal life, without a Catholic archi- 
tecture or a press, without ideas or 
action on labor problems. Yet the 
change that has come means most 
to people in their teens and 20’s 
and 30’s; for example, such people 
as those who edit and read the 
magazine Today. They see best the 


*Copyright, 1952, and reprinted with permission, The Newman Press, Westminster, Md. 
298 pp. $4.25. 
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constructive force at work since 
1910. 

There never was a time in the 
last 400 years when the Church was 
advancing on so many fronts as 
she is today. In the U.S. she has 
works of her own to show: Catho- 
lic Worker development, Friend- 
ship House, and the Catholic 
schools. These last represent the 
biggest physical and psychological 
effort ever made in any country in 
the line of a second school system 
and a second tax burden, excepting 
only the elementary schools of 
Australia. They are a reply to the 
Supreme Court decision against re- 
ligion in public schools. 

Country life for a dozen years 
has got its chief inspiration from 


Monsignor Ligutti, who is better 


known to non-Catholic farmers 
than any other American Catholic 
has ever been, and because Prot- 
estant and Quaker groups con- 
cerned about rural life use models 
fashioned by Catholic leadership. 

The Negro begins to receive se- 
rious attention from Catholics. “At 
last!” we may well say. Friendship 
House tells part of this story. With 
the work of FH goes that done in 
the many Houses of Hospitality 
and the whole Catholic Worker 
movement, inspired by Peter Mau- 
rin and Dorothy Day (a move- 
ment which borrows a useful leaf 
from the communist Daily Work- 
er.) Young people like to know 
about the difficult life in these 
houses, and the knowledge they ac- 
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quire is a kind of shock treatment 
for them. Capitalisti. American 
youth see the sacrificial nonprofit 
work of Catholics who believe in 
evangelical poverty and_brother- 
hood in Christ. 

American Catholics now have 
labor schools and many labor jour- 
nals, and have learned a modicum 
of papal teaching on labor. Liberal 
Catholic ideals have been devel- 
oped steadily since the days when 
Cardinal Gibbons spoke out for the 
Knights of Labor. 

But it is still difficult to sum up 
the attitude of American Catholics 
towards contemporary problems. 
To say it is a contemplative attitude 
of indifference to worldly evils is 
not true; though, on the labor, 
Semitic, and Negro problems many 
of us American Catholics have 
been at best aloof. 

Of all men, we have from the 
first most vigorously refused to be 
duped by communist propaganda. 
On the other hand, we are influ- 
enced by pragmatic, materialistic, 
gold-digging, and bourgeois atti- 
tudes. Some of us seem to be as 
adept as anyone at getting by, and 
in seeing, in matters of work and 
justice, how far the law will stretch. 

In the last 60 years it has been 
hard for us American Catholics to 
keep up with the Popes. Individu- 
alism has wounded us deeply, al- 
most as if it were a new original 
sin. This holds even if individual- 
ism among Catholics is a historical 
accident, whereas among Protes- 
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tants it is a matter of religious prin- 
ciple. We are a long time catching 
up when the Popes speak on peace 
and international community, on 
democracy, marriage, education, 
atheistic communism, capital and 
labor, the mystical Body, and the 
liturgy. 

It is apropos to ask what we 
American Catholics are proud of, 
what we go for and are willing to 
pay for. In devotional matters and 
social problems, a new idea imme- 
diately cripples many clergy and 
laity, a circumstance that has been 
a barrier to liturgical life as well as 
to labor and the Negro. Apathy is 
a hurdle, and it seems to be as- 
sumed that the Church is to oper- 
ate “as she has always operated in 
our parish. Tut, tut! No novelties!” 

Some few beg the privilege of 
being social or theological snobs: 
their weddings must be more flow- 
ery, their beliefs and_ practices 
more precious. Negroes are not 
good enough for some schools and 
churches, and the tramp does not 
find much room in the last pew. 
But for the most part, we glory in 
the fact that ours is the Church of 
the poor and of the people. The 
“common man” means a lot to us: 
he is ourselves. We like the story 
that working girls’ nickels built St. 
Patrick’s cathedral in New York. 
Going My Way and The Bells of 
St. Mary’s express a shallow Cathol- 
icism, but the glamour of having 
priests and nuns in the movies cov- 
ers everything. 
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We are proud of the Church’s 


growth in America from a mere 
handful at the time of our first 
American-born bishop to an esti- 
mated 25 million of today. Leakage 
is hard to measure; but we are 
proud of the 120,000 converts a 
year, including nearly 9,000 Ne- 
groes in 1949. We are proud at see- 
ing The Seven Storey Mountain 
and other obviously Catholic works 
stay for weeks on the best-seller 
lists; and to know that publishers 
who a century ago brought out 
anti-Catholic works are looking for 
Catholic manuscripts, and that it is 
next to impossible to get a repu- 
table house to publish an anti-Cath- 
olic diatribe of the standard type. 
Of course, we are immensely 
proud of certain spokesmen of 
ours: of Cardinal Gibbons and his 
Faith of Our Fathers, and such 
names as John Ireland, John A. 
Ryan, Sheen, Ritter, Sheil, Stritch, 
Lucey, and Ligutti. We could 
plume ourselves on such converts 
as Heywood Broun, Senator Wag- 
ner, Louis Budenz, Thomas Mer- 
ton, Elizabeth Bentley, Henry 
Ford, Jr., Clare Booth Luce, Ok- 
sana Kasenkina. We seem to say, 
“Where would the liberal go, if he 
was going into religion at all, ex- 
cept into the Catholic Church?” 
But the remarkable thing is that 
so few strays from liberalism and 
communism turn to the Church: 
half a dozen notable persons in 
these disturbed years! 
We are proud to hear a distin- 
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guished Quaker say that, brought 
up in a Protestant college and 
schooled to believe that Catholics 
are liberal, he would like to meet 
one Protestant bishop as genuinely 
progressive as any of six Catholic 
bishops he can name. 

We are proud of our hospitals, 
of the school system, whatever the 
cost, the inadequacy, and the criti- 
cism; of Father Peyton and the 
Family Rosary; the Legion of 
Mary; and our bishops, who above 
all are prudent, cautious men. 

We have not yet learned to take 
criticism graciously and gratefully. 
The ugliest thing about this criti- 
cism, perhaps, is that most of it 
proceeds on the undemocratic as- 
sumption that American means 
Protestant and that “no Catholics 
need apply.” In any case, it does not 
help to close an old gap between 
Catholics and Protestants, a gap 
especially between priests and min- 
isters. 

A truce is the best either hopes 
for, a kind of pact not to raise the 
religious question; but of course 
this does raise itself on a score of 
problems such as education, legis- 
lation and government, employ- 
ment, birth control, abortion and 
euthanasia. What we lack is men 
who would promote love for Cath- 
olics by Protestants; and, on the 
other side of the wall of separation, 
men who would promote love for 
Protestants by Catholics. 

It is true also that the liveliest 
criticism of Catholics in the last 
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generation has come from some- 
what unbalanced men who have 
torn everything out of context. It 
is as if they sacrificed everything, 
balance, fairness, the good of demo- 
cratic and American ways, to be 
lopsided. Take a Bishop Cannon, 
who at last had not much of a mor- 
al leg to stand on and yet preached 
with effect against Catholics. Take 
a Paul Blanshard, who looks on 
everything with a jaundiced eye 
and preaches with effect the anti- 
Christian and un-American doctrine 
that all things are Caesar’s. We 
have not been so fortunate to date 
as to have a superior man make an 
unimpassioned criticism of Ameri- 
can Catholicism, and we do not yet 
fully profit from such good criti- 
cism as we do get. 

Christopher Dawson says _ that 
Western civilization no longer be- 
lieves in its own spiritual value. 
This may be true of some Ameri- 
can Catholics. They believe in com- 
fort, in material goods, a high stand- 
ard of living, and less in Gospel 
poverty and in serving God in ev- 
ery man. But American Catholics 
have a vast potential which needs 
only to be activated to make the 
year 2000 much bigger than 1950. 

Compared with our position at 
the turn of the century, the advance 
is great. In some persons, groups 
and parishes, it is remarkably uni- 
fied. Some persons, some schools, 
and some dioceses are engaged in 
nearly all works of grace and 
charity and justice. They have an 
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ounce or two of liturgical life; 
they have a labor program, a Cath- 
olic Action program, a family-life 
program, interracial work, and 
work for and with the poor. 

Yet, in another and too real a 
sense, nothing has been done. No 
inside or outside observer would 
say that the Catholic press or the 
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Catholic school, each a labor of 
sacrifice and love, is what it might 
well be; or that, among American 
Catholics, either capitalists or em- 
ployees know at all well the Popes’ 
teaching on labor and ownership. 
In short: tremendous and encour- 
aging progress—and worlds of 
charity and justice yet to take. 


f) sae Bee Beae 


Chinese Catacombs 


6 }N Jan. 19 we were put under 
‘ house arrest. We couldn’t go 
anywhere. However, the people were 
still reluctantly permitted to go to 
Sunday Mass, They went until the 
end of March but not without ridi- 
cule and scoldings from village ofh- 
cials. Father sent the Blessed Sacra- 
ment over with a 14-year-old boy. He 
was our little Christ Bearer from 
then on, bringing a supply of the 
Holy Eucharist every ten days. 

I was blessed with being custodian 
of the Blessed Sacrament for ten 
months, communicating the Sisters 
and myself and later communicating 
Catholics when they were forbidden 
to go to church. Three spies con- 
stantly watched the priests and the 
church, so it was impossible for the 
people to continue going to Mass. For- 
tunately, our convent wasn’t guarded. 
Men and women would steal in be- 
fore dawn or after dark and some- 
times at noon when all the people 
were at dinner. It was like the cata- 
combs, and very risky had they been 


Report of Maryknoll Sister expelled from her Mission in South China. 


caught. They whispered the prayers 
which they ordinarily would chant 
out loud. 

I thought I was close to them while 
living with them in the villages and 
teaching them, but during these 
months of trial I learned even more 
as I watched them in their struggles. 
I was able to do much underground 
work, sending holy Viaticum to the 
dying, communicating hundreds, bap- 
tizing newborn babies, encouraging 
the Catholics to faith and love and 
hope. 

All of this we did in our little 
mud-brick convent while under house 
arrest. We were also able to keep the 
Sisters ten miles from us supplied 
with Holy Communion for them- 
selves. They could not have contact 
with the people as we did. We were 
able, too, to get help to our Sisters 
and priests in prison through coop- 
eration of our Catholics. We saw mir- 
acles wrought by prayer when mes- 
sengers told of the dangers they es- 
caped while going through the lines. 

















Hlaytime Ilemory of War 


The French soldiers were saved when they spared the life 
of the enemy who prayed to the Virgin 


By GEORGE BREUER 


Condensed trom Der Kalender Maria vom Guten Rat* 


fA WN rue market square of a 
O town on the Rhine were 
= crowded together about 10,- 
000 young men. The hushed mur- 
mur of their voices sounded like 
the noise of the sea. Their figures 
loomed like flitting shadows. 

I, a German, stood apart, on that 
eve of May 1, 1925. 1 was watching 
the magic of fireworks that con- 
jured into the air a sea of flickering 
candles and bouquets of flowers and 
garlands. At the end, just as the 
chimes from St. Ann’s tower pealed 
forth the midnight 
hour, the figure of 
Mary, Queen of May, 
appeared surrounded 
by a sheer immensit 
of dazzling lights. 

As I turned to 
leave for home some 
body seized me by the 
shoulder. I turned, 
and saw a French of 
ficer. For a moment 
I felt like running 
away; yet the look of 
the man 
strange that I stood 


was S¢ 
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still, to see what he had to say. 

“Pardon me,” he said hesitantly 

and almost terrified; “tell me 

whether I am dreaming; were you 

an infantryman in the last war?” 

I fe't like laughing at this pe- 

culiar question, but I said, “Yes.” 

“Are you, have you—my God, 

how shall I ask? Did you decorate 

with flowers the Madonna at Pri- 

seux Ferme? You know, in 1918, 

in May, just as now!” He seized 

my arms and shook me as he 
spoke. His eyes were blazing. 

My mind began to 

swim. Priseux Ferme! 

How many times we 

had attacked there! 

The fountain; indeed 

I knew it! I had gone 

to the wrong place, 

as I learned later. 

There were two 

fountains. One was 

on the left, close by 

the ferme and right 

in front of the en- 

emy’s line; the other 

in a gorge on the 

right-hand side. Eith- 


burg, Germany. 
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er I had received wrong directions 
or I misunderstood. At any rate, I 
had gone to the fountain on the left. 

The ferme, except the ground 
floor, was ruined by shells. I ar- 
rived there clanging four mess kits 
and several flasks. As I came near 
the buildings I was surprised that 
there was nobody beside me. Usu- 
ally many water carriers crowded 
such places. The white-gray flag- 
stones and the dead sprawled here 
and there gave me an eerie feeling 
although it was bright noon. I had 
to suppress some fear before walk- 
ing over to the fountain, which was 
about 150 feet to my left. I thought 
that our advance scouts were some- 
where in front of me in the coun- 
tryside. 

The fountain was surrounded by 
a few linden trees and several 
clusters of shrubbery which, I was 
sure, prevented all observation by 
the French. It seemed very safe. 
Three steps led down into a pavil- 
ion housing the well. Four wooden 
pillars supported a steep gabled 
roof. At one end, the pillars were 
connected by a wall which showed 
the relics of a primitive painting 
depicting some saint, below which 
the water flowed from a pipe into 
a basin. Outside the pavilion was 
a stone tub into which the water 
poured as it ran over the rim of 
the basin. At the side of the tub 
was an old weather-beaten statue 
of the Blessed Virgin. 

I filled the vessels with water and 
drank some. Then, for the heat 


was oppressive, I disrobed and took 
a bath in the tub, the first in many 
weeks. I frolicked like a boy, and 
almost forgot the war. 

A great silence prevailed. The 
sun shone from an azure sky upop 
a piece of earth resplendent with 
flowers and foliage. 

After I had again donned my 
uniform, I plucked a few branches 
and flowers and decorated the stat- 
ue of the Blessed Virgin. I remem- 
bered that it was May. In the pre- 
vious years I had been at home and 
had gone to the May devotions. But 
this year! I knelt down and prayed. 

Then I took up the water con- 
tainers and left. It felt good to have 
prayed again, and I decided to pray 
more often. Slowly I walked to- 
ward a farm building. Suddenly I 
was seized by a strange fear; I 
could not help myself, and began 
to run. Only the thought that I 
might spill the water retarded my 
headlong speed. At last I was again 
in my trench. 

Now the reason for my fright be- 
came clear to me. Several heavy 
German shells screeched overhead 
and burst about the buildings of 
the ferme. The ground rocked and 
heavy clumps of earth landed very 
close to me. A second salvo burst 
even closer. Sweating, trembling, I 
reached my comrades. They told 
me that I had gone to the wrong 
fountain. Still I was told that I 
was incredibly lucky, for the other 
fountain had come under the ar- 
tillery fire of the French, and sever- 
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al water carriers had been killed. 

The memory of this experience 
flashed through my mind as soon 
as the French officer asked me that 
question. But how did he know 
about this? 

“Yes, indeed, it is you; it is you! 
Am I not right?” I nodded, over- 
come by emotion. 

“You are astonished that I know 
you. It’s a miracle; it’s by God's 
providence!” 

I did not yet say anything. He 
urged me to come along with him. 
In his house we sat across from each 
other. His unsteady fingers handled 
a cigarette. He laughed for a mo- 
ment, but immediately turned so 
serious that his voice choked. But 
gradually he told me the whole 
story. 

“In the very shrubbery from 
which you broke the branches we 
were hiding: two corporals and 15 
privates. The sentinel saw you com- 
ing and was about to shoot; but I 
stopped him and ordered them all 
to keep quiet because I thought 
that you were not alone. All 17 of 
us behind the bushes watched you 
and were determined not to let you 
get away alive. While you were 
splashing in the tub my fellow cor- 
poral grunted, ‘He is washing his 
corpse.’ 

“What a strange sight for us: to 
see an enemy soldier naked, enjoy- 
ing a cool bath while death lurked 
in 17 rifles. One held the machine 
gun constantly aimed at you. He 
was a young recruit to whom it 
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would have seemed an act of hero- 
ism to rip your skin to tatters. But 
there were also some who trembled 
for your life. We veterans felt like 
spectators in the theater who are 
torn between fear and hope for 
their hero till the last moment. 

“Now you dressed. Soon you 
would go. We would shout, Halt! 
But you would try to escape. A 
few shots would break the stillness. 
You would collapse and die. 

“I looked at my men. They were 
all tense. At any moment the 
drama would end. 

“I considered dashing out and 
grabbing you in order to save your 
life. My heart was thumping fast 
and loud, as if I had not yet seen 
any horrors of war. 

“Now you plucked flowers and 
broke some branches from the 
bushes right over our heads. We 
could have seized and pulled you 
in if the shrubs had not been so 
thick. We waited to see what you 
would do. 

“The Madonna. You placed the 
bouquet in her arm and knelt 
down at her feet. The man at the 
machine gun thrust the weapon 
aside. Our eyes grew wide and 
were lost in the picture of a Boche 
praying peacefully. 

“You had nearly reached the pro- 
tection of the walls of the ferme 
when we awoke from our trance. 
The man at the machine gun read- 
ied its chamber. Another soldier 
looked at me questioningly. I mo- 
tioned to them to stop. 
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“But you had hardly disappeared 
when we rushed from our cover 
toward the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, which some of us had not 
noticed before. We held your flow- 
ers in our hands—and here, this 
dry blossom in my portfolio, you 
picked it. I always carry it with me 
because it saved my life as it saved 
yours. 

“You probably remember. You 
cannot have been far away when 
four heavy shells came howling to- 
wards us, followed by two more 
volleys. Three shells crashed in the 
bush in which we had been hiding 
a few seconds before. We would 
have stayed there had we _ not 
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rushed out to see your flowers and 
the Madonna. Thus we remained 
unharmed; only our guns and the 
other equipment were smashed. 

“You can imagine that we talked 
about you for a long time after. 
You were our hero without know- 
ing it. I did not remember your 
face well, but today I recognized 
you. 

“Is it chance or God’s providence ? 
There are things whose mystery we 
cannot fathom.” 

Not much need be added. For- 
mer enemies parted as friends. The 
next day we met again to take 
leave of the Lady who had so vis- 
ibly protected and united us. 


The Old Familiar Faces 


Jones, author of From Here to 
Eternity, was challenged by a review- 
er. The novel could have been writ- 
ten without resort to dirty words, the 
reviewer said. “But everyone knows 
all the words,” said Jones. “It’s just 
a mutual agreement not to use them 
in public.” The critic nodded. “And 
that agreement,” he told Jones, “is 
what we call civilization.” 

Quote (Vol. 23, No. 10). 

“Since mode and modesty come 
from the same verbal origin, there is 
no reason why they should not go 
together.” 


Pius XII quoted by William Faherty in The 
Destiny of Modern Woman (Newman Press). 


Father James Keller, founder of the 
Christophers, spoke to the students of 
a Catholic university in New Orleans 
recently. He asked who had seen Quo 
Vadis in its five-weeks local run. 
Not a hand went up, but everyone 
laughed. 

He was speaking at Xavier univer- 
sity, and Xavier university is a uni- 
versity for Negroes. Its students will 
not see Quo Vadis for many months. 
All the new movies show only in 
theaters “for white folks only.” 

Faculty member. 

“You forget race in a race.” 

Roscoe Brown, Negro champion 
1000-meter runner. 











Most Women Work Too Hard 


A little planning will save you hundreds of miles of walking 


By EVELYN PETERSEN 
Condensed from the Pathfinder* 


HE Most sought-after woman 
in Detroit today is Mrs. 
Frances G. Sanderson, who 

heads the Home Economics de- 
partment at Wayne university. Her 
phone is jammed, day after day, 
with calls from women wishing to 
know when they can get into “that 
class that will help me simplify 
my housework.” 

Though the class was set up ex- 
clusively for housewives with heart 
disease, other women have heard, 
and rightly, that its lessons can be 
put to good use by any able-bodied 
female. 

Almost any housewife who used 
Mrs. Sanderson’s motion-saving 
methods in preparing one meal a 
day could save herself 60 miles of 
walking a year. She could learn to 
fold a bedspread in quarters, and 
unfold it on the bed in just two 
moves. Thereby she would avoid 
the heavy lifting involved in throw- 
ing it across the bed. Or she might 
see how to stop unnecessary stoop- 
ing and bending by putting longer 


handles on cleaning tools. One of 
Mrs. Sanderson’s students who at- 
tached a long handle to her old 
dustpan confessed that it made 
sweeping so much fun she now 
tidied the floor four times a day. 

The ways of easing housework 
are almost unlimited. The squeeze 
comes only in finding the time and 
means for teaching these ways to 
more women. 

Up to now about 120 women, 
all heart patients, have taken 
her course. Despite the fact that its 
success is due largely to Mrs. San- 
derson, she hastens to point out 
that it was a man who got her 
started. 

Dr. John G. Bielawski, of the 
Michigan Heart association, had 
been deeply impressed by what he 
had seen on a trip to the Rehabili- 
tation center of New York uni- 
versity’s Bellevue Medical center. 
There, in the now-famous Heart 
Kitchen, he saw how patients were 
learning to save their hearts simply 
by changing their habits. He vowed 


10 ~ *Pathfinder Building, 1323 M St., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Feb. 20, 1952. 
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he would offer the same advantages 
to women in Michigan. When he 
got back to Detroit he went im- 
mediately to Mrs. Sanderson for 
help. 

Together, in February, 1950, they 
plunged, Dr. Bielawski and his as- 
sociation with the money and Mrs. 
Sanderson and her staff, into a pi- 
lot study. The home economists 
went into the homes of three heart 
patients and recorded in minutest 
detail how they did their house- 
work. 

Then the staff worked out more 
efficient ways of doing the work 
and taught the patients how. One 
of the three women, the experts 
noted, made as many as 12 trips 
between sink and refrigerator in 
readying a potato and pork-chop 
casserole for the oven. They showed 
her that if she took out all the 
things she needed from the refrig- 
erator at once and put them on a 
wheeled cart, she could cut those 
trips to two: once over, with every- 
thing on the cart, and once back. 
This one change saved her 176 
steps. That repeated daily would 
amount to 26 miles of walking in 
a year. 

Though this woman’s dining ta- 
ble stood to the right of the cup- 
board, she had been storing her 
dishes on the left side of the cup- 
board. BY switching them to the 
right she saved 70 feet of walking 
each time she set the table. 

The results of the study on the 
three women so pleased the Michi- 


Dishwashing takes three 
times as much energy as ly- 
ing at rest. 


Sweeping takes four times 
as much energy as lying at 
rest. 


Walking downstairs takes 
12 times as much energy as 
lying at rest. 


Walking upstairs takes 45 
times as much energy as ly- 
ing at rest. 


gan Heart association that they 
gave the university a grant to start 
classes for other cardiac homemak- 
ers. Since October, 1950, 14 classes, 
all free to the students, have been 
held. 

Each class meets four times, once 
a week for three weeks, and the 
last time one month later. The 
cardiacs first see slides and films of 
the three pilot-study women doing 
their housework the old and new 
ways. They also are given illustrat- 
ed leaflets with drawings that dem- 
onstrate where a woman’s energy 
goes and what she can do to con- 
serve it. Then they start practicing 
new tricks, like making a bed with- 
out making more than one trip 
around it and dusting furniture 
with two hands while sitting down. 
And soon they are talking about 
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how to reorganize their cupboards, 
how to lower clotheslines or do 
other things to ease laundry work. 

A month later each patient re- 
ports on her progress. “I cleaned 
out my oven drawers and weighed 


I took everything out and sorted 
out seldom-used items. I don’t 
think either of the drawers is too 
heavy now.” 

In general, the changes wrought 
cost the patients no more than a 





will to improve, a little headwork, 
and some practice. 


the contents: 21'4 pounds for ‘both 
drawers!” wrote one recently. “So 


Department of Confusion, USSR. 


cA n. y. ciry publisher had a frantic call from a Tass official. He wanted 
a book in a hurry. Was it in stock? Assured that it was, a Tass messenger 
rushed over by cab, plunked down good U.S. greenbacks, dashed away with 

the book. 
It’s title? A Rocket in My Pocket. But the contents were children’s verses. 
Ruth Montgomery in the N, Y. Datly Mews (22 Sept. ’51). 


“e 


CA san and woman in Russia were listening to a nightingale. “Do you 

like the song?” the woman asked. 
“Until I know who wrote the melody, I can say nothing,” the man replied. 
Pathfinder (20 Feb. ’52). 


°, 


° 


eA CHILDREN’S THEATER in communist East Berlin presented familiar fairy 
tales last year, A commentator helped the children “learn the truth behind 
the stories.” 

The wolf in Little Red Riding Hood was variously identified as “Wall 
Street” and “imperialism.” The friendly hunter who came along just in time 
to kill the wolf was Premier Stalin, of course. 

East Berlin authorities found that audiences made the same 
over and over. They cheered the wolt and jeered the friendly hunter. 

N. Y. Herald Tribune. 


mistake 


2, 
e 


Suortiy before he was expelled from China, Father Henry J. Madigan, 
Maryknoll missioner, was walking in front of the church saying his Rosary. 
Suddenly the local police captain appeared with a group of submachine gun- 
ners. After Father was questioned, the captain reported to the authorities. 
He described the rosary as a sending set. He said Father Madigan carried 
it in his hands and muttered into it as he walked up and down in front of 
his church. 
At-that, the captain may have been wiser than he knew. 


Josephinum Review (12 March ’52). 





World Hunger and 
Sister Elizabeth Ann 


Two acres and a nun prove that God’s world will feed its people 


By JULIE BEDIER 


Condensed from 


‘HEN Sister Elizabeth Ann 
| | came back to the U.S. 
[L——'] after 28 years in China, 
she found herself a stranger in her 
own country. 

Amazed, she saw workmen driv- 
ing to work in automobiles, their 
own. Still more amazed, she noticed 
quantities of wood lying at road- 
sides and in vacant lots. There were 
old railway ties, fallen trees, scraps 
of lumber, just resting in piles; no- 
body to take them away as some- 
thing precious, to be hoarded, and 
used meagerly to boil up the daily 
ration of rice. 

As the train carried 
the missionary Sister 
from the Pacific 
Coast across the con- 
tinent she watched 
the skittering land- 
scape in growing 
amazement. Strange 
to her were hillsides 
growing no millet 
nor beans; swamps 
growing no rice. YA 
Miles upon miles fay , 
of land were filled * 


the Commonweal* 


with grass and dandelions, brush 
and trees, weeds and sunflowers. 
She was looking upon her own 
country with Asiatic eyes. Perhaps 
no one who has lived in the Orient 
ever becomes wholly Americanized 
again. Like the risen Lazarus, they 
have looked on life from the other 
side of the world, and something 


burns itself deep into the soul that 


can never‘ be erased. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann had been 
very busy in China. She was more 
accustomed to reading and speak- 
ing Chinese than English. She was 

therefore ignorant of 
the widespread con- 
troversy on world 
hunger. She had not 
heard the cry of the 
so-called experts that 
available agricultural 
land is all used up 
and producing to ca- 
pacity; that it takes 
two acres of land to 
feed one person; that 
future generations 
face starvation. 
Famines in India 


*386 4th Ave., New York City 16, Feb. 29, 1952. 13. 
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and China she knew, but American 
population planners and their de- 
mand for world-wide birth control 
had not penetrated her little corner 
of South China. If they had, her 
jolly, sun-browned face would have 
broken into a broad smile. For Sis- 
ter Elizabeth Ann had been man- 
aging a farm in South China for 
20 years. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann (this is not 
her real name in Religion; she is 
a retiring soul and wishes to be 
unknown) is a Maryknoll Sister. 
She was assigned to South China 
in 1923. With her were only two 
other American Sisters. Some fine 
young Catholic Chinese girls were 
aspirants to the native Sisterhood. 
The Sisters immediately began to 
train them. They were given the 
equivalent of a normal-school edu- 
cation, with special training in the 
teaching of Christian doctrine and 
in dispensary work. 

Permission came from Rome to 
establish the native Community. 
But the Holy See requested that 
the Chinese nuns be trained in some 
kind of remunerative work, to be 
self-supporting. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann set out to 
do this with right good will. Her 
own background was rural; she had 
been brought up on a New Eng- 
land farm. The Chinese aspirants 
were nearly all inland farmers’ 
daughters. They were used to heavy 
held Some kind of farm 
work would have to be kept up 
for them. Otherwise, they might 


work. 


May 


come to consider themselves lily- 
fingered ladies, and look upon the 
Religious life as a life of compara- 
tive ease and elegance. They would 
then be of little use when sent back 
to the villages to work among their 
own people. 

The bishop had assigned the Sis- 
ters a plot of land with their con- 
vent. Across the way stood his na- 
tive seminary of Chinese lads study- 
ing for the priesthood. The Sisters 
were to do the cooking for those 
boys, in addition to the work of 
their own household. Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann arranged for each native 
girl to spend one hour daily work- 
ing outside on the “farm.” 

The “farm” consisted of two 
acres. The soil was poor and sandy, 
leached by the monsoon rains. In 
20 years the Sisters built it up into 
high production, raising all the 
produce needed (except wheat and 
rice) for 20 to 40 native Sisters, 
besides 20 boys in the seminary. 
They also furnished produce for the 
poor and refugees, and occasional 
vegetables and fruit for the seven 
American priests who lived in the 
neighboring compound, teaching in 
the seminary and occupied with 
administrative duties. The Sisters 
could easily have raised enough rice 
and wheat, too, by planting a little 
more land. But they decided against 
it, since grain has to be guarded 
continually against voracious birds. 
Mass and religious exercises at reg- 
ular times would make such a pro- 
gram inconvenient. 
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Sister Elizabeth Ann’s idea was 
to keep mostly to local products 
and to sell or trade them locally. 
The Sisters, who never had much 
money, began by buying a freshly 
weaned gilt (young sow). They 
raised pigs from her. Some of the 
pigs were fattened and slaughtered. 

The Sisters made Chinese sau- 
sage, ham, and bacon, cured in soy 
sauce and wine, the native way. 
Pigs not needed for food were sold 
at a good profit. There was always 
a long waiting list for convent pigs 
because they were healthier than 
the other local pigs. 

The Sisters had a chance to get 
some fine Australian sows with 
straight backs. These made firmer 
bacon than the Chinese pigs, which 


are hardy but flabby, with concave 
backs, and bellies that drag on the 
ground. The Sisters crossed their 


Australian sows with the local 
swine and produced a pig with 
Chinese hardiness but with straight 
back and firm bacon like the Aus- 
tralian. Chinese farmers came from 
miles away to see the pigs with 
straight backs, and the newly 
weaned pigs sold well. 

The Sisters also bought some 
Chinese chickens. They fed the 
fowls on rice bran and garden veg- 
etables. The flock kept 60 to 90 peo- 
ple in eggs and provided meat fre- 
quently. 

There was a pond in one corner 
of the farm. The Sisters began to 
raise Muscovy ducks. The ducks 
foraged much of their living from 


the pond, frogs, pollywogs, slugs, 
snails. The Sisters also fed them 
rice bran. In three months, a duck- 
ling, fat and tender, would be ready 
for the pot. 

When the sows began to farrow, 
a local Chinese woman was en- 
gaged as midwife. She kept a bas- 
ket of bran at her side, and as soon 
as a piglet was born she would put 
it into the basket. Thus losses from 
chilling or crushing were prevented, 

One of the young American Sis- 
ters assigned to help Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann was in a state of hectic 
excitement when, for the first time 
after her arrival, one of the sows 
began to farrow. She took her knit- 
ting, and sat on a little stool beside 
the Chinese woman helper in the 
sow’s pen. 

Every few minutes she would 
speed to the convent. Grasping Sis- 
ter Elizabeth Ann by the arm, she 
would shrill in a voice shaking with 
emotion, “Now don’t get excited, 
Sister, there’s another one!” So 14 
little pigs were born, and the young 
Sister, city bred, had never before 
seen anything so cute and lovable 
as those pink squealers. She was 
breathless from this contact with 
life and its mysteries, her first en- 
counter with God’s blessing on all 
creation, making it increase and 
multiply. 

Soon the Sisters had a chance to 
get some turkey eggs from foreign 
sources. They hatched these under 
a hen and raised them on bean 
curd, cooked rice, greens, and bran. 
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The birds did well, and were a 
curiosity in the countryside. People 
came from miles around to have 
their pictures taken with the Sisters’ 
turkeys. 

This flock, together with the hy- 
brid pigs, made a lure that got peo- 
ple interested in the Church. Con- 
versations that began with pigs and 
turkeys sometimes ended with the 
Redemption and the Blessed Trin- 
ity; not unlike the little talks of 
One long ago who spoke of hens 
and chickens, of fish, of nets and 
vines and pruning, and of putting 
dung around the roots of trees. The 
turkeys brought in some income 
and were a welcome treat, on feast 


days, roasted with chestnuts and 


dressing, or cooked shredded, with 


vegetables, in Chinese style. 

The entire compound was used 
for production of some kind. The 
Sisters made compost from leaves, 
grass, weeds, every bit of kitchen 
waste that did not go to their live- 
stock. This material, piled in layers 
with pig and poultry manure, took 
only three months in the humid 
South China climate to turn into 
well-processed compost. When fin- 
ished, it was black and spongy and 
had no odor except a woodsy smell 
as of mushrooms. 

The Sisters kept two heaps go- 
ing, one in the making, one fin- 
ished. A tank was kept full of 
liquid manure to spread on the 
garden. This, with the compost, 
and excellent care, prodded crops 
into huge productivity. Of course, 


May 


every possible inch was dug and 
planted in neat rows, and of course, 
no weed was allowed to grow. Chi- 
nese farmers are like that, and this 
was a Chinese farm; Chinese know- 
how and American enterprise made 
a good combination. 

The Sisters raised great quanti- 
ties of Chinese cabbage, sweet pota- 
toes, peanuts, lettuce, tomatoes (big 
ones, a pound apiece, says Sister 
Elizabeth Ann), melons, squash, 
cauliflower, “foreign” cabbage, broc- 
olli, and ena Sree of these were 
planted in September and grew all 
winter; other crops grew through- 
out the hot, wet summer. 

Many a basket of fresh vegetables 
from this garden brought stars to 
the eyes of hungry Chinese chil- 
dren. Refugees, victims of war, 
flood, banditry and famine, the thin 
and ragged youngsters, often came 
carrying baskets to help the Sisters 
with the garden work, and went 
home loaded with provisions. The 
Chinese seminarians formerly suf- 
fered from beriberi, but that trouble 
ceased when the Sisters began to 
provide for them. Sister Elizabeth 
Ann bought wheat and had it 
ground in a convent hand mill, 
making whole-wheat bread for the 
whole compound of about 90 peo- 
ple. The whole-wheat flour was also 
sifted and used to make altar 
breads. 

Rope is a commodity often need- 
ed on a garden-livestock enterprise, 
and it always seemed to be expen- 
sive and hard to get. The Sisters 









































raised a few bushes of hemp, and 
made their own rope on a_ native 
spinning wheel. They bought bees- 
wax from farmers and made wax 
candles for church use. They also 
made vestments. These enterprises 
kept the native nuns busy during 
the wet season, when outdoor work 
could not be done; and pastors paid 
a nominal sum for the products. 

Besides the vegetables, there were 
the fruit trees on the edges of the 
farm. Bananas, papayas, Chinese 
“dragon-eye” fruit, lat-chee (which 
when fresh are like huge sweet 
grapes in shells), mangoes, limes, 
used freely for drinks and salad 
dressing—all these came from the 
little farm. 

Throughout the years, productiv- 
ity of the little farm grew, and the 
Sisters became more and more self- 
sufhcient. Had it not been for the 
high cost of educating the native 
girls, the entire support might have 
been covered. Finally Sister Eliza- 
beth Ann had her duck pond en- 
larged a bit and stocked it with fish. 

The Sisters used to hire an old 
woman to gather buffalo manure 
and dump it into the pond, to en- 
courage growth among small or- 
ganisms which fish eat. Fat fish 
could be scooped up with a net and 
used for food or sold. This was the 
last link in the Sisters’ series of 
self-supporting enterprises. 

Sister Elizabeth Ann had great 
pride and interest in it. Every morn- 
ing after breakfast, she made the 
rounds of the two-acre farm; the 
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vegetable garden, fruit trees, pigs, 
turkeys, chickens. All were healthy 
and thriving with good care; green- 
ness and growth and high fertility, 
productivity were everywhere in 
the dawn freshness under the morn- 
ing sun. She always finished up at 
the pond, watching the antics of 
the busy ducks and the thriving 
fish. It was just coming into full 
production when the Reds took 
over the compound and put Sisters 
and priests in prison. 

All is changed now. The native 
nuns move about, secretly keeping 
the faith alive among the people, 
as do many of the boys from the 
seminary, now ordained priests. 
Some suffer in Red prisons. Some 
have died for Christ. The time was 
not very long, 28 years, in which 
to make a foundation and sow a 
seed, but there was happiness in 
the work itself. During the months 
before her release and exile to 
America, Sister Elizabeth Ann 
prayed long and earnestly for her 
boys and girls. 

When she slept, she dreamed 
often of her farm. Oftenest, and 
with the biggest ache in her heart, 
of the fish pond and those fat fish 
in the clear water. It never occurred 
to her that she had taken the figures 
and plans of some hundreds of 
agricultural experts and population 
planners, and had knocked them 
neatly into the limbo of meaning- 
less trash. That was only an un- 
noticed by-product of those years 
of amazing fruitfulness. 








Do Animals Talk? 


“Maybe they don’t talk, but they sure 
know what they say” 


By ALAN DEVOE 
Condensed from 


This Fascinating Animal World* 


o all animals have voices? 
Naturalists say that the an- 
swer is probably Yes. There 

are many animals that haven’t yet 
been heard to utter sounds, but, of 
course, a good many animals have 
not been under close enough study 
for us to say for sure. It seems cer- 
tain that every animal, as it prowls 
through life, is able, so to speak, to 
comment on it. 

Isn’t it true that giraffes are 
mute? No, it isn’t. Everyone 
thought so as lately as my boyhood; 
and their muteness is still men- 
tioned in many books; but they 
have voices. They utter a murmur- 
ous lowing and mooing, like a very 
soft version of the voice of cattle. 

Can mice sing? Every now and 
then there is a newspaper story tell- 
ing how some astonished housewife 
has heard, or thinks she has heard, 
a mouse song. The stories are likely 
to be written humorously. But 
there’s no reason for ridicule. Mice 
do have singing ability. What they 
make is a high, wiry, warbling little 
trill, somewhat canarylike. Why 


don’t we hear it oftener? Probably, 
though not certainly, because mouse 
music is mostly supersonic. Only 
occasionally does part of the song 
fall within our auditory range. 

Do rabbits have a voice? Yes; 
unforgettably. In mortal danger, or 
when seized by a predator, a rabbit 
utters screams that can be appalling 
to hear. We ought to settle here, 
while we’re about it, one of the 
most popular and disputed ques- 
tions about the animals of the 
American outdoors. Does a cougar 
scream? Mountain lions are capable 
of keeping wonderfully quiet. Per- 
haps because of this, there is a per- 
sistent belief among old-timers that 
they never scream at all. It isn’t so. 
The big cats can emit, when they’re 
in the mood for it, an unearthly 
yowl. 

Many animals are able to make 
sounds which they use only very 
rarely, so that even if we spend a 
lifetime investigating outdoors we 
may still hear every now and then 
an animal utterance we can’t iden- 
tify. What’s bullfrog talk like? 


*Copyright, 1951, by the author. Reprinted with permission McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
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Mostly, of course, it’s the deep bass 
“jug-o’-rum” croaking. But then 
sometimes, when a bullfrog has 
been grabbed, it’s a shrieking. 

Do animals talk? Well, meaning- 
ful speech is the product of a hu- 
man world of ideas, over the thresh- 
old of which no animal crosses. The 
simplest noun has behind it an im- 
mensity of abstraction, which is not 
part of the psychic world in which 
an animal moves. The crows, keen- 
est of birds, don’t have one kind of 
caw to designate a pine tree and 
another to designate an oak. They 
are not aware of oaks and pines; 
they are not aware that trees are 
trees; they are not indeed aware of 
themselves and of otherness. It is 
the function of an animal to be: 
to experience life, and respond to 
it, and be influenced by it, and 
dance (as it were) to its felt tune. 
But it belongs only to human be- 
ings to achieve perception-of-being 
that can issue in comment. 

On the subject of the highest 
apes, our most immediate animal 
brothers, there isn’t a greater au- 
thority than R. M. Yerkes. He has 
said, “It may not be asserted that 
any one of the anthropoid types 
speaks.” Furness spent a whole half 
year in intensive efforts to teach an 
exceptionally acute female orangu- 
tan to master the words papa (as a 
designation for himself) and cup 
(for the vessel from which she 
drank). The ape did learn to make, 
occasionally and indistinctly, the 
two sounds. There is no good evi- 


dence that she ever acquired any 
understanding of their meaning, or 
learned to use them as words. 

Many animals are imitative. 
Where the structure of their vocal 
organs permits it, they may be ex- 
pert in mimicry. A blue jay can 
“speak” an imitation of a hawk; a 
parrot can make noises like a man’s. 
But of “speech,” the conveyance of 
idea in symbol, there is no trace, 
from the squeak of the smallest 
held mouse to the growl and mutter 
of the biggest of the apes. 

But there are modes of communi- 
cation below the level of speech. 
There is the language of gesture. 
There is the language of scent. 
There is a language which is a 
thing of sensings, feelings, uncon- 
scious sendings of impulse, ard un- 
conscjous receptions of impulse. 
Animals do not need words. Reflec- 
tion is not necessary to animal wel- 
fare. Only action is necessary. And 
at tltis level, animals are excellently 


In a recent magazine article 
the question was asked, “Can 
apes talk?” To this, the authority 
replied, “They can, but why they 
don’t is a mystery.” Not so much 
a mystery; my excellent professor 
of psychology explained it with- 
out any need for further discus- 
sion, “Apes have the equipment 
necessary for talking; but you see, 
they simply have nothing to say.” 

From ‘‘Along the Way,” by 


Daniel A. Lord, S.}- 
(17 March °52). 
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equipped with their own language. 

A bird is seized by a snake, and 
screams. The scream is not a 
“word”; but it is the sound of dan- 
ger, and the birds of a whole coun- 
tryside will come excitedly flocking 
to it. Or a snake is enraged. It can’t 
utter imprecations; but, all uncon- 
sciously, it looses a musky sour- 
sweet smell, and, all unconsciously, 
the creature that has enraged it 
takes warning of its anger. 

A doe is feeding with her fawn 
when danger comes on them. The 
doe bounds away. As she bounds, 
her tail is flung up like a white 
signal flag. She has “said” to her 
fawn, “Quick! This way! Follow 
me!” And the fawn has “heard” 
and, at the animal level, “under- 
stood.” There has been no deer 
speech consciously and intentionally 
uttered; no deer speech consciously 
comprehended and obeyed. The 
world in which an animal moves 
is a world of sensing, feeling, act- 
ing; a world less of thought than 
of impulse and of the unrational- 
ized wisdom of muscles and nerves; 
a world of awareness and response, 
and not analysis. It has its own 
kind of language, subtle and di- 
verse. 

Do dogs talk things over to- 
gether? The psyche of a dog speaks 
with the psyche of a stranger dog, 
when they meet, not by means of 
anything like human words, but 
quite otherwise: by the significance 
of a smell, by the significance of 
muscle tenseness, by the raising of 


May 


hair or the thump of a tail, by a 
dozen kinds of animal indications 
that are meaningful to dog-con- 
sciousness. 

When a worker bee has found 
nectar, it returns to the hive and 
“tells” the other bees; but it “tells” 
them by a ritualistic dancing. It 
has no intention, probably, to speak 
a message; and the fellow bees have 
no intention to receive and inter- 
pret. The bee dances spontaneously; 
and the fellow bees are stirred, and 
moved to follow, by a contagious 
excitement that lies far, far below 
the quality of comprehension. But 
it is a kind of language, nonethe- 
less, a language effective in the 
realm of being of a bee. 

Any of us who have played ten- 
nis know how, with the growth of 
skill, it becomes possible to antici- 
pate with greater and greater ac- 
curacy where an opponent is about 
to place a shot. That’s an uncon- 
scious skill. It isn’t a thing of the 
thinking mind. It is a sensorimotor 
understanding. 

Similarly, anyone who has ever 
been closely intimate with another 
human being knows by what subtle 
things moods may be expressed and 
understood, intentions hinted and 
guessed, unspoken things divined 
as though by telepathy. Such things 
as these are close to the quality of 
much of the “language” of animals. 
Dog meets dog and they are in 
communication without a syllable. 
A vixen commands her brood of 
little foxes, and needs “speak” only 
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with a muscle, only with a look. 
An animal trainer becomes a little 
rattled, and instantly the tiny trem- 
or of his hand, the faint edge of 
anxiety in his voice, has told his 
beasts that the instant is right to 
strike and overpower him. 

Can animals talk? Why, certain- 
ly. We have been taking the ques- 
tion pretty solemnly; and all the 
while there’s a very neat and won- 
derfully unscientific summing up 


Flights 


Collecting her things, like a but- 
terfly gathering nectar. —A. ]. Arkley. 

Grass needle-pointing the lawn in 
fine little stitches of green.—Maryjorie 
Holmes. 

Many a live wire would be a dead 
one, except for his connections.— W1l- 
son Mizner. 

Strong-minded person: one who 
doesn’t No his own mind.—Maurice 
Seitter. 

Face starched with disapproval.— 
Helen Todd. 

Prejudice: being down on the thing 
that you are not up on.—Michigan 
Advocate, 

Charm: what some people have 
until they start relying on it.—Ken- 


neth K, 
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of it in something an Indian guide 
once said to a writer-sportsman, 
John Durant, who relayed the story 
to me. 

The Indian was telling about 
two deer that he had watched car- 
rying out a curious woods ma- 
neuver together, and he spoke of 
how the deer “talked” together. 
“Or, well,” he added thoughtfully, 
“maybe animals don’t exactly talk, 
but they sure know what they say.” 


of Fancy 


High overhead, a gull swung at 
anchor.—Harry E. Reece. 


The street light burned a hole in 
the night.—Sheila McHugh. 


Flattery: insult wrapped as a gift. 
—Irish Digest. 

Speedboat motors talking loudly 
about their horsepower.—Henry Mc- 
Lemore. 

Gossip: art of saying nothing in a 
way that leaves nothing unsaid.— 
Joe Harrington. 

Frost on the grass like condensed 
moonlight.—Joyce Cary. 

Touched glances as they might 
have clicked glasses.— Louise R. 
Peattie. 

She strode out with both chins up. 
—Christopher Hale, 


[Readers are invited to submit similar figures of speech, for which $2 
will be paid on publication. Exact source must be given. We are sorry 
it is impossible for us to acknowledge or return contributions.—Ed.] 











Atomic Life Will Be 
the Abundant Life 


Possibilities for human betterment seem limitless, 
once sanity is restored 


By GORDON DEAN, Chairman U.S. Atomic Energy Commission 
Condensed from Parade* 


HIS is an anniversary year in 


atomic-energy development, 
| 


Just a decade ago man first 
released on a large yet manageable 
scale the tremendous energy stored 
in the hearts of atoms. 

A squash court beneath the west 
stands of Stagg Field at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was the labora- 
tory. In it a small group of scien- 
tists built the world’s first nuclear 
chain-reacting pile. On Dec. 2, 
1942, they operated it successfully. 

The world did not hear of the 
event until two and a half years 
later, when the first atomic bomb 
exploded over Hiroshima. We have 
since heard much about atomic en- 
ergy but little about the peaceful 
work of the atom. 

This is unfortunate. The long- 
term significance of atomic energy 
lies in its peaceful role. Even today, 
while we work on weapons, our 
national atomic-energy program is 
not solely military. It will become 
less and_less military as our stock- 
piles of weapons grow and our at- 
tention can at last be directed 


toward more hopeful objectives. 

This progress has already begun. 
We reached two milestones last 
year. 1. British scientists took the 
heat produced in the atomic fur- 
nace at Harwell, England, and 
used it to warm the laboratory 
building. 2.Electric power pro- 
duced experimentally by an atomic- 
energy machine at a testing station 
in Idaho was used to light labora- 
tory buildings and run laboratory 
equipment, including air-condition- 
ing. 

Other important steps have been 
taken. 

1. The work on an atomic engine 
for propulsion of submarines. It 
may well be the first practical ap- 
plication of atomic power. 

It is obviously for a military pur- 
pose. But in building the engine, 
we will learn much about atomic 
plants to produce power for indus- 
trial and community use. Such a 
central-station power plant will be 
the first practical civilian applica- 
tion of atomic power. Just when it 
will be built, we can only guess. 


22 *405 Lexington Ave., New York City. Feb. 24, 1952. 
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But knowledge gained from build- 
ing the first submarine reactor will 
advance us substantially toward 
that goal. 

2.The work now beginning on 
an atomic engine for propulsion 
of military aircraft. It is not nearly 
so advanced as the submarine proj- 
ect, but it too will help us reach 
peacetime goals. 

3.The work in Idaho on an 
atomic furnace to produce higher 
levels of radiation. This is a neces- 
sary step in development of future 
plants. They must operate at high 
temperatures, and high levels of 
radiation, to produce power efh- 
ciently. We still do not know all 
we need to about what happens to 
construction materials under such 
severe conditions. 

4. Studies being made in coopera- 
tion with the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission by eight electric and chemi- 
cal companies to determine what 
private industry can do to get into 
the atomic-power business with its 
own money. The fact that studies 
are being made shows that industry 
believes that such investigations are 
worth while. And they may point 
the direction that future develop- 
ment will take. Some reports from 
these studies have already come in. 
The AEC is reviewing them, and 
we may hear much about them in 
the near future. 

5. The work going forward in 
more than 500 laboratories, hos- 
pitals, industrial plants, and agri- 
cultural experiment stations on use 


of radioisotopes. Radioisotopes are 
simply ordinary elements, like sodi- 
um, iron, and carbon, that are ra- 
dioactive. That means they send 
out radiations that, unlike heat, 
cannot be felt, unlike light, cannot 
be seen, and unlike sound, cannot 
be heard. But radiations can pene- 
trate solid matter, and can be de- 
tected by special instruments, and 
therein lies most of their value to 
man. 

An example is the process by 
which plants use phosphorus, the 
principal ingredient of fertilizer. 
We have long known that plants 
must have phosphorus, and have 
used it in fertilizer. But we have 
not always used fertilizers efficient- 
ly, because we did not clearly un- 
derstand just how plants use phos- 
phorus. 

Now with radioactive phosphor- 
us, which is just like ordinary phos- 
phorus except that it emits radia- 
tion, we can “see” how plants use 
this vital element. We have learned 
more about use of fertilizer in four 
years through radioactive phos- 
phorus than we learned in the pre- 
ceding 50 years by other means. 

Essentially, we use the same tech- 
nique to understand processes in 
many other fields, such as medicine 
and industry. From this under- 
standing are coming better proces- 
ses, products, and health. Radioiso- 
topes are also being used in many 
other ways, including the follow- 
ing. 

To measure engine wear under 
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different conditions of lubrication. 

To study how corrosion occurs. 

To study the process by which 
gasoline may be produced synthet- 
ically from coal and oil. 

To determine the wearing quali- 
ties of waxes and paints. 

To study tire wear. 

To study the habits and natural 
enemies of mosquitoes. 

To study nutritional deficiencies 
in humans and animals. 

To study how diseases develop. 
Among the diseases upon which 
this kind of research is being con- 
ducted are heart disease, dropsy, 
certain types of cancer, various 
kinds of blood disease, and silico- 
sis. 

To diagnose certain diseases, 
such as disorders of the thyroid 
gland and brain tumors. 

But radioisotopes do even more. 
Because the rays they emit can pen- 
etrate solids, they are useful in 
place of X rays, particularly where 
X ray is too cumbersome or expen- 
sive. 

And since the rays that radioiso- 
topes emit will kill cells, they can 
also be used to treat certain kinds 
of tumors. 

It is interesting to note that all 
of the things I have enumerated, 
plus many, many more, have been 
accomplished with only microscop- 
ic quantities of radioisotopes. These 
radioactive materials are made in 
the atomic furnace at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn., and to date more than 23,- 
000 shipments have been sent out 
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to 25 nations. The total weight of 
all of the radioactive atoms in those 
shipments is only one-third of an 
ounce! Now the AEC is studying 
a plan whereby radioactive mater- 
ials can be made available in quan- 
tities thousands of times greater. 

We hope a demand will develop 
and that private industry, as well 
as the AEC and its contractors, 
will turn up new uses. Some inter- 
esting ones suggested are these. 

To pasteurize milk and sterilize 
and preserve drugs and foods with- 
out heat or refrigeration. We don’t 
know that this can be done without 
injury to consumers, but we hope 
it can. 

To produce new and cheaper 
chemicals for industry and man’s 
welfare. 

To produce such things as new 
or better static eliminators, fluor- 
escent lights, and luminescent 
paints. 

To date, the American people 
have invested something like $5 
billion in atomic energy, most of 
it on a program that has won for 
‘us world leadership in atomic weap- 
ons. Many billions more will be 
similarly spent during the next few 
years. 

But we are not the only nation 
in the free world which is con- 
cerned with atomic energy. The 
United Kingdom, Canada, and 
France have strong atomic-energy 
programs. To a lesser extent, prom- 
ising programs are under way in 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, and 
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Belgium. Other countries are also we in the U.S. have had to regard 
coming along. It is a mistake, as secondary because of the high 
therefore, to think we still have a priority we must place upon our 
monopoly on the atomic energy of | security—and that of the whole 
the Western world. free world. 

With the exception of Great Brit- And yet the U.S., if our energies 
ain, no country I have mentioned could but be turned exclusively 
is interested in making atomic _ to beneficial uses, would inevitably 
bombs. In fact, none is making end up far in front. Our industrial 
bombs. But each is interested in potential and our great reservoir 
peacetime uses of atomic energy. of scientific brains make this clear. 
They can, of course, in a sense af- And some day we will, for there 
ford to “coast.” They can encour- is bound to come a time when 
age research in those areas which _ sanity again prevails. 


a 


The Lost Language 


Tite pest way to fight communism is to let those who are suffering under 
it, and those fallen intellectuals whose souls are still alive, experience under- 
standing and sympathy, love and help, from the tree world—those qualities 
that are foreign to the system. If I think back to the Moscow prison cell, 
I find that neither there nor at the Academy, neither from Soviet officers in 
the camps nor in the East Berlin Central committee, nor anywhere in the 
Party did I ever hear the words love or compassion. They are missing in the 
vocabulary of communism. They don’t even exist as concepts. 
From “The Original Sin of the Intellect’? in the Partisan Review (Jan.-Feb. ’52). 


I think we can 
AVOID WAR if ee 


serious thought and definite action Asia are steps in the right direction, 
are taken to liberate the imprisoned speaking materialistically. Spiritually 
people of Europe and Asia. Libera- however, the job ahead is enormous. 
tion in the sense of loosening the Catholic publications would be a tre- 
shackles on the minds of those un- mendous aid in lifting the spirits and 
fortunates. Give them the hope and _ ideals of these prisoners. I believe a 
vision of something more beautiful movement to supply Catholic litera- 
and spiritual than their future now ture would be a major stride toward 
holds, exposing the Achilles’ heel of dicta- 

Radio Free Europe and Radio Free _ torship. R. P. Hayes. 

[For similar contributions of about 100 words filling out the 


thought after the words, | think we can avotd war if, $25 will 
be paid on publication. Manuscripts will not be returned.—Ed. ] 











Father Gangbuster on the Docks 


John M. Corridan, S.]., leads a winning fight 
to clean up the world’s largest port 


By MALCOLM JOHNSON 
Condensed from Argosy* 


HE pRiEsT spoke to no one. He 
merely watched in grim silence 
as the union hiring boss chose the 
longshoremen he wanted to use 
during the next four hours’ work. 
The men grinned 
and nudged _ each 
other. The hiring boss 
glanced uneasily at 
the priest from time 
to time, but said noth- 
ing. The priest stared 
coolly back at him , 
and mentally noted 
the men who were 
being chosen for the 
jobs. He stayed until 
the shape-up was 
over; then, without a 3 
word, he walked ™— 
away again. 
The priest was Father John M. 
Corridan, a brilliant, tough-minded 
Jesuit known as the Water-Front 
Priest. Father Corridan is a plain- 
spoken man, prematurely bald at 
40. He is officially associate director 
of the Xavier Labor school in Man- 
hattan. Unofficially, he is almost 
singlehandedly leading a fight 
26 *205 E. 42nd St., 


John M. Panttiion, S.J. 


against what may well be the 
toughest gangs in America. 

His appearance at the shape-up 
was, he explained later, a bit of 
psychological warfare. “It was just 

my way of declaring 
myself in.” 

For six years Fa- 
ther Corridan has de- 
voted all his working 
time to studying and 
fighting the problems 
of the New York 
water front. There, 
directly or indirectly, 
800,000 people depend 
on shipping for a live- 
lihood; and there mur- 

a der and racketeering 

” have become an in- 
creasingly serious so- 
cial and economic threat to the 
greatest seaport in the world. 

The Port of New York, with its 
1,900 piers, can handle twice as 
much traffic as all other Atlantic 
ports combined. Some $7 billion of 
cargo pass through it every year, 
and mobsters siphon off a part of 
almost every pound of it. Organized 


New York City 17. March, 1952. 
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thievery nets them somewhere be- 
tween $60 and $140 million every 
year, while various rackets yield 
them untold millions more. 

Because of political venality and 
corrupt union bosses, gangsterism 
has flourished on the New York 
docks for more than 30 years. Its 
greed drives much of the port’s 
business to quieter, less costly har- 
bors. Its terrorism makes misery for 
the longshoremen. Not long ago, 
three murders a night were not un- 
usual on the water front. 

If you happen to be an ambitious 
gangster with fairly good connec- 
tions, says Father Corridan, the 
path to success is simple. 

He says, “First, you get to be 
loading boss on a pier. That’s no 
cinch. You have to be tough, and 
you have to be backed up by fire 
power. This means guns, and it also 
means strong guys who don’t mind 
bashing people in alleys or drop- 
ping a packing case on them during 
working hours. 

“Your first move is to get the 
hiring boss in the satchel. He hires 
the guys you O.K., and nobody 
else, and the green light is on for 
any deal you’ve got in mind. 

“How do you sew up the hiring 
boss? If he gives you trouble, you 
pull a strike on the pier. When the 
shipping company starts asking 
questions, you tell them that the 
guys just don’t like the hiring boss. 
Get a new one, you tell the ship- 
ping company, and everything will 
be jake. If the hiring boss wants to 


keep eating, he'll usually knuckle 
under at this point. If he doesn’t, 
there are other ways. 

“Once you've got the hiring boss 
scared, or fired, you must move in 
on the whole deal. With a hiring 
boss who'll take orders, you can 
put your own hoodlums on the pier. 
They report to you on all ship- 
ments. 

“It’s best to steal outbound cargo, 
because nobody knows it’s gone un- 
til the ship reaches its port of call. 
As a matter of fact, the loss often 
isn’t listed as a theft; it’s simply 
listed as nondelivery. 

“But there’s nothing hard about 
stealing incoming cargo. When you 
know the exact time a shipment of 
nylons or whisky is due in, you can 
have your trucks on hand, use your 
own boys to do the loading, and 
simply take off. Nobody does any 
checking. Even the insurance com- 
panies don’t like to send men 
snooping around a mob-controlled 
dock. 

“Once you have got your steal- 
ing operation working smoothly, 
you can start organizing your sub- 
sidiary rackets. You give one guy 
the loan-shark privileges, another 
the numbers game, another the pay- 
roll padding, another the narcotics, 
another the voluntary contributions. 

“The contributions racket is neat. 
You station a guy beside the pay 
line on payday. ‘Old Joe got hurt,’ 
he tells them; ‘Old Joe needs ten 
bucks from everybody.’ Nobody 
with any sense asks for Old Joe’s 
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last name; everybody just ponies up. 
If they don’t, they can’t get hired 
the next time they go to a shape-up. 

“You really begin to operate 
when you get control of the officers 
of the union local. You tell the 
workers, ‘I have these candidates, 
Vote for them.’ If the guy is smart, 
he'll do it. If he isn’t, you just don’t 
give him any work. After you’ve 
got the boys all voting right and 
you have your own officials in, you 
can just forget about elections alto- 
gether. Some locals haven’t had an 
election, or a meeting either, for 
that matter, for 30 years.” 

Controlling an honest longshore- 
man, says Father Corridan, is mere- 
ly a matter of following tried-and- 
true terror procedures, sluggings 
and threats against his family. 

“If he’s a fanatic, he’ll probably 
die an ‘accidental’ death at work. 
Maybe a guy with a high-low truck 
comes steaming at him with a 
heavy crate balanced on the front 
of the machine. Just before he 
reaches the troublemaker, he hits 
the brakes hard. The truck stops, 
but the crate keeps coming. There’s 
no way to prove it wasn’t an acci- 
dent. 

“When you’ve got power in the 
union and control over the long- 
shoremen, you've got it made. You 
don’t have to worry about the ship- 
ping companies; they'll give you no 
trouble. They’re always afraid they 
will have another strike on their 
hands. It costs around $10,000 a 
day for a big ship like the Mary or 
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the Elizabeth to stay in port. If the 
company lets that happen too often, 
it will be out of business.” 

The racketeering and all the 
other crimes are not the basic trou- 
ble on the docks, he maintains. 
They are only manifestations of a 
condition created by the joint neg- 
lect of employers, the shipping asso- 
ciation, and union leadership. The 
basic factors are a chronic oversup- 
ply of labor, lack of job security, 
lack of democratic processes in the 
union, and the archaic shape-up. 

The employers and the union 
leadership defend the shape-up be- 
cause, they say, it is “efficient.” 
Actually, the shipping companies 
like it because it gives them, free 
of operating cost, a constant pool 
of surplus labor. The union leader- 
ship likes it because it gives them 
a powerful disciplinary weapon— 
the ability to withhold a job at will 
—and it is also a means of dispens- 
ing patronage. 

“Under the shape-up,” says Cor- 
ridan, “men are hired as if they 
were beasts of burden. They are 
part of the slave market of a pagan 
era.” In 1948, out of a total of 45,590 
men hired, 31,000 worked fewer 
than 1,100 hours for the entire year 
and earned less than $2,400 each. 
In addition, there was a floating 
labor supply of about 20,000 men 
who averaged under 200 hours’ 
work for the year. These were not 
all regular longshoremen; some of 
them were policemen, firemen, and 
special “friends,” drawing week- 
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end and holiday overtime rates 
while regular, dues-paying long- 
shoremen went jobless. 

Other world ports have long 
since abandoned the shape-up in 
favor of the hiring hall. In New 
York little effort has been made to 
reduce the casual nature of dock 
employment. The union leadership 
refuses to curtail membership; it 
continues to take in everyone who 
will pay the initiation fees and 
dues, but it gives them nothing in 
the way of job security. 

Father Corridan fires some of his 
sharpest barbs into the tough hide 
of Joseph P. Ryan, the blustering 
“lifetime” president of the ILA 
seemingly secure in his job at $20,- 
000 a year, plus a fat expense ac- 
count. 

“The real issue in every strike 
in the last six years was the union 
leadership. The men_ revolted 
against it in full-scale strikes in 
1945, 1948, and 1951, and they will 
revolt again. 

“You can’t think of Ryan so 
much as a labor leader, but rather 
as a political one. He rules over a 
group of war lords, local union 
leaders, and he gives them their 
office as a cloak to hide behind. But 
Ryan is really only a symbol. To 
remove Ryan without changing the 
system would accomplish nothing.” 

Every year Ryan is honored at 
a gala dinner given by the Joseph 
P. Ryan association, a semipolitical 
organization. At the 1951 banquet, 
the guests included high city offi- 
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cials, police officers, and _ political 
bigwigs—and a few of New York’s 
best known mobsters. All broke 
bread together and lifted their 
glasses in tribute to a system that 
breeds murder and racketeering. 

In my capacity as a reporter (non- 
Catholic, and with no religious 
preference), I have worked rather 
closely with Father Corridan dur- 
ing the last three years. I first met 
him in 1948, when I wrote a series 
of 24 articles, “Crime on the Water 
Front,” for the New York Sun, ex- 
posing the gangster control of the 
piers. In one of the articles I quoted 
a contracting stevedore, a man who 
hires longshoremen. His attitude re- 
flected that of other employers. 

The employer mentioned a mur- 
dered water-front mobster: Charlie 
Yanowsky, alumnus of Alcatraz, 
official of an ILA local, ruler of the 
Jersey docks, and all-around rack- 
eteer. He said, “Sure, I knew Char- 
lie and I did business with him 
because he got results. That’s what 
I pay for, results. I am not con- 
cerned with how anybody gets 
them. I’m no reformer. That’s the 
church’s business, not mine.” 

A few days after this article had 
appeared in the Sun, I received in 
the mail, without comment, a bul- 
letin from Xavier Labor school. In 
it, Father Corridan quoted from 
my article, and went on to blast 
the quoted employer and the whole 
powerful, sacrosanct Shipping asso- 
ciation. I decided that Corridan 
might be a good man to see. 
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Before long I began to appreciate 
that Father Corridan is “quite a 
guy.” He is a complex man, by no 
means always predictable. He has 
a razor-edge mind, combined with 
a quick, sympathetic understanding 
of frailty. 

The priest is usually slow to an- 
ger, but he can be as tough as they 
come. At a meeting with some of 
his longshoremen, he was heckled 
by a goon, whom he recognized. 
The priest stared the man into 
silence, then said slowly, “I know 
the mob that sent you here. Go 
back to your bosses and tell them 
that if anything happens to the men 
I'm trying to help here, I'll know 
who is responsible, and I'll person- 
ally see to it that they are broken 
throughout this port. They'll pay, 
and I'll see that they pay.” 

The heckler shut up. In a few 
minutes he slipped quietly from 
the meeting. Presumably, he deliv- 
ered Father Corridan’s message. 
Nothing happened to the men, al- 
though some had been threatened 
for talking out of turn. 

Father Corridan says his own 
childhood struggle for survival 
amidst poverty of the West Side 
enables him to understand the 
temptations and pressures to which 
longshoremen are subjected. Corri- 
dan’s father, a policeman, died 
when he was nine; and his mother, 
a quiet, resourceful woman, was 
left with her five boys. Himself the 
eldest, he worked by day and went 
to New York university at night, 


then was graduated from St. Louis 
university with a master’s degree 
in economics. 

Corridan possibly could have be- 
come a financial tycoon. At 19 he 
was working for a securities house 
on Wall St. On tips received and 
his own analysis of market manipu- 
lations, he says, he once turned a 
quick profit of $350. He felt, how- 
ever, that it was not money earned; 
that there were things wrong “in 
the Street” if money could be made 
like that. 

There were many other things 
wrong everywhere, the youthful 
Corridan felt. These thoughts crys- 
tallized an earlier desire to become 
a priest. 

The priestly path led him 
through the stern, almost military 
training of the Jesuits. He did the 
menial tasks the Order calls “hum- 
ble works” and lived the long years 
of studying languages, philosophy, 
and economics. Then he was sent 
back to the West Side. 

In the beginning, Father Corri- 
dan worked quietly in the back- 
ground. Gradually he increased his 
contacts and sphere of influence. 
He began building little fires where 
he thought they’d do the most 
good, and waited for results. His 
immediate superior, Father Philip 
Carey, the gentle, scholarly director 
of the school, gave him a free hand. 

From the outset, the priest recog- 
nized the necessity of focusing pub- 
lic attention on the water-front sit- 
uation to force action. He also 
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became a human directory on iden- 
tity and activities of the mobsters. 
He knows who they are, and where 
and how they operate. He knows 
their political alliances and their 
criminal records, chapter and verse. 
The mobsters know that he knows, 
and they hate and fear him. They 
try to keep tabs on him in an effort 
to anticipate his next moves. 

When the Kefauver Senate Crime 
Investigating committee invaded 
New York for its big-time televi- 
sion show, one of the first persons 
the investigators wished to see was 
Father Corridan. 

The committee announced its in- 
tention of digging into the water 
front, made a superficial inquiry, 
and reported, “One union which is 
still infested with hoodlums is 
the International Longshoremen’s 
union on the East Coast. Here, 
after 20 years of repeated efforts to 
correct conditions, there still per- 
sists one of the ugliest situations in 
labor-union history.” 

“The climate is definitely chang- 
ing, though,” Father Corridan re- 
marked recently. “There is evidence 
that the mobs have been severely 
shaken by a series of events, in- 
cluding the 1951 dock strike, and 
the publicity turned on them.” 

Though the fight is not yet won, 
Corridan’s chronology of water- 
front progress lists a series of sig- 
nificant events. 

1. The 1947 conviction and subse- 
quent execution of John M. (Cock- 
eye) Dunn, one of the most ruth- 
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less killers the water front has ever 
known. 

2. The late New York Sun’s ex- 
posé in 1948, together with the 
long-shoremen’s strike that year and 
subsequent publicity, which kept 
the spotlight on the docks. 

3. The 1951 longshoremen’s strike, 
longest and costliest in local history. 

Gangster Dunn terrorized the 
docks for years, controlling the 
piers in the Greenwich Village area. 
He was credited by the police with 
at least 15 murders before they final- 
ly nailed him for one, the killing 
of Anthony Hintz, a hiring boss 
who refused to yield to Dunn. 

“The Dunn case was a tremen- 
dously significant break,” Corridan 
said, “because Dunn was so power- 
ful that the mobs felt he never could 
be touched. His conviction and exe- 
cution proved to the mobs that it 
could happen to them.” 

Before the longshoremen struck 
in 1948, Father Corridan went to 
Washington and talked with John 
R. Steelman, special assistant to the 
President, and Cyrus Ching, chief 
of the labor-conciliation service. 

The Jesuit knew the temper of 
the men. He told the government 
officials that there would be a strike 
despite what seemed to be an over- 
whelming acceptance (under pres- 
sure from the union leadership) of 
a 10¢ hourly wage increase. That 
was the only gain in another “fine 
agreement” negotiated by Ryan’s 
committee. Corridan knew that the 
men were determined to get better 
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paid-vacation terms and a welfare 
fund. When the National Labor 
Relations board supervised a vote 
on the final offer of the employers, 
the men rejected the contract their 
committee wished to force them to 
accept. 

“IT returned to New York and 
wrote an article on the undeclared 
strike,” Father Corridan recalled, 
“while the daily press wrote of 
peace. Ten thousand reprints of my 
article, “The Longshoremen’s Case,’ 
published in the Jesuit magazine, 
America, were distributed on the 
water front. The men put copies 
at every negotiator’s place, includ- 
ing the conciliators.’ They weren’t 
missing a bet. Mr. Ching and the 
conciliation service did a grand job. 
The men won the improved vaca- 
tion clause and, for the first time 
in union history, a welfare fund. 

The 1951 strike began without 
warning on Oct. 15, lasted 25 days, 
paralyzed the entire port of New 
York, and tied up an estimated $1 
billion in shipping. It dramatized, 
more effectively than ever before, 
the underlying causes of the con- 
tinuous unrest, and it succeeded in 
breaking the apathy afflicting pub- 
lic officials and business interests 
alike. 

Father Corridan announced pub- 
licly, “The real issue in the strike 
is Ryan’s leadership. Those locals 
who stayed at work are mob con- 
trolled. The strike is just another 
symptom of the bitterness of the 
men over their exploitation.” 


May 


Before the strike ended, even 
those newspapers usually quick to 
seize On communism as an issue 
in any labor dispute were coming 
around to the view that the whole 
odorous dock situation demanded 
investigation. 

The longshoremen went back to 
work voluntarily on Nov. 9, on 
assurance that a state board would 
make an impartial inquiry into 
their grievances. The board quickly 
brought out some revealing testi- 
mony on how the ILA conducts a 
vote on contracts. 

The vote of the union members, 
it was testified, is tabulated by off- 
cers in the various locals, and their 
results “telephoned” to Ryan’s of- 
fice, the international headquarters, 
where an employee jots them down 
in pencil. 

“The testimony points up the 
careless and fraudulent manner of 
conducting union votes, just as the 
men have always contended,” com- 
mented Father Corridan. 

“All this, in my opinion, is ac- 
celerating the timetable on Ryan. 
There’s evidence that even the em- 
ployers are getting fed up. Perhaps 
they are beginning to realize that 
the system they have condoned is 
getting too expensive. This last 
strike cost them plenty. Shipping 
is being driven away from the port. 
That hurts pocketbooks. And then 
you get action. 

“The progress of the last five 
years is not going to be lost now,” 
the Jesuit said. 
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“I make this prediction. If the 
men don’t get justice, they will 
strike again. That’s absolutely cer- 
tain. If something isn’t done, and 
quickly, there will be an explosion 
on the water front that will make 
this last strike look like a picnic. 
There must be a total inquiry, and 
I mean f¢otal, into the situation.” 

As an aftermath of the 1951 
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strike, in response to public opinion 
finally aroused, a whole series of 
investigations are in progress. The 
Jesuit and the dock workers have 
their fingers crossed, but are hope- 
ful that “this is it.” 

It may be that this time, instead 
of starting small fires, the Water- 
Front Priest has touched off a con- 
flagration. 


Small Problems and Big Payoffs 


Grraco, three, could say his prayers. 


One day his mother forgot to pin on 


his bib. Gerry had begun, “In the name of the Father, and of the Son.” 
When his mother tried to pin the bib about his neck, he wriggled impa- 
tiently. 
“Wait,” he said, “till I get the Holy Ghost across.” 
Mission 


Digest (Oct. °51). 


* 
oe 


Te Sister in charge of the altar boys squirmed when Johnny put the 

chasuble between his teeth at the elevation. But she got a logical explanation, 

“Gee, Sister, | couldn’t do anything else. I was all alone, and I had to ring 

the bell, hold up Father’s vestment, and thump myself.” 4» 
° 


“° 


Oz pay I was walking along a Korean village street when a truck of UN 
soldiers stopped beside me. The boys on the truck threw candy and gum 
to the little people who suddenly came from nowhere. I noticed one boy, 
a bit larger than the others, getting more than the rest. 


erica (1 March ’52). 


Moving down the street, I'd gone perhaps a block when a bundle of 
rags whirled past, yelling in his native tongue to someone ahead, It was the 
boy who had more than his share of the candy. I followed him to the hole 
in the bamboo fence, where he disappeared. Through the hole | saw him 
and five or six dirty, hungry children, much smaller than himself. He was 
I thought, “the whole world isn’t so 


dividing the candy and gum. “Maybe,” 
Mathew Record (Feb. ’52). 


bad after all.” Father 


°, 
° 


pay his dad in full for nine years of 


CFunny how, in 15 seconds, a boy can 
everything just by walking across a room filled with guests and, in plain 
view of everybody, proudly kissing his mother good night. 
J 


How es ana 


setter Gardens (March ’52). 

















There’s nothing like a good sleep, even on a bed of straw and telephone wire. Pvt. 
sf Elkhart, Ind., has crawled into his sleeping bag with his clothes on. 
A sleep in the bunker before going on guard again at the outpost. 





Photos by Sct Ron Pyer 


By CPL. CONLEY HIGDON 


Reporter Conley Higdon and Ron Pyer, 
photographer, are on the 45th Division News staff 


hole in the 
with logs 


BUNKER is a 
ground covered 
and dirt. 

From the outside it looks like 
part of the frozen hill, except for a 
smoking stovepipe sticking out of 
the ground and a small trench in 
front of the entrance. 

Hidden on the ridge of the steep 
hill, it overlooks a broad valley of 
abandoned rice paddies, shattered 
villages and frozen streams. This 
is no-man’s-land where hundreds of 
men have died in the hot “cold 
war” of Korea. 

Small bands of men from oppo- 
site sides of the valley venture into 
the wasteland daily to seek their 
prey: each other. We don’t want the 
territory, but there’s a war going on 
and men must fight and die. 

You stand near the entrance to 
the bunker and look at the broken 
trees and twisted limbs around you. 
Wonder how many men died here? 

Three miles across the valley you 
see the Chinese hills. There are 
bunkers there, too, but you can’t 


see them. You wonder what the 
men in those bunkers are doing, 
what they’re thinking. 

Then you turn toward the bunk- 
er near you, push aside a heavy 
straw mat hanging over the door 
and enter. It’s 6 p.m. 

You see four dirt walls lined 
with log bunks. Telephone wire 
has been stretched between the logs 
for springs. Mats made of rice 
straw are spread across them for 
mattresses. 

A few inches above your head is 
the log ceiling, sealed with tar 
paper. On tin-can holders nailed to 
log poles supporting the roof, two 
flickering candles light the hole in 
the ground. Over one bunk in the 
corner of the room a picture of a 
girl hangs from one of the logs in 
the ceiling. 

In the center of the room is a 
crude gasoline stove made out of a 
metal mortar shell container wah 
artillery shells for a  stovepipe. 
Standing around the stove are ten 
dirty-faced infantrymen. 











It’s been a hard day—digging 
trenches, laying mines, stringing 
barbed wire, walking miles on a 
patrol through the valley and get- 
ting shot at by Chinese snipers. 

No one is talking. The heat feels 
good after being out in the cold all 
day. What more do you want, be- 
sides sleep? When you talk, it’s 
about the things around you, and 
you'd like to get away from it all. 

“Whataya think of this belt I 
got off that dead Chinese?” asks a 
chubby soldier, holding up a brown 
leather belt. “Kinda cheap, ain’t 
it?” 

“Yeah.” 

An icy gust of wind whips into 
the room as the mat swings open 
and a tall man walks in. His hood 
is tied tightly about his head, but 
his eyes are watery and his nose is 
red from the cold. 

“It’s snowing outside,” he an- 
nounces, crowding in to warm his 
hands by the stove. 

“Good night for an ambush pa- 
trol—no moon.” 

“If it’s a good night for us, it’s 
a good night for Old Joe, too.” 

After rubbing his hands together 
a few times over the stove, the new- 
comer makes another announce- 
ment: “It’s time we headed for the 
outpost.” 

It doesn’t sound like an ominous 
remark, but it is. 

Three men grumble and drag 
their heavy coats off their bunks 
and start putting them on. It’s 
their turn tonight. 


’ 


On a cold, windy knoll several 
hundred feet in front of the com- 
pany’s line they must stay awake 
all night and watch for enemy pa- 
trols. 

After buttoning their coats, strap- 
ping ammunition belts around their 
waists, flopping weighty steel hel- 
mets on their heads, they grab rifles 
from the corner and start for the 
door, followed by the newcomer. 

“See you boys in the morning 
about six.” 

“Hope you all don’t run into any- 
thing,” says Chubby, who has a 
smile on his face even when he’s 
serious. Then he jibes, “We'll do 
our best to keep the fire warm for 
you!” 

The door flaps and they are gone. 

“Boy, you get so cold out there 
you dern near freeze,” says a man 
near the stove. “Sometimes you 
don’t care whether the Chinese are 
there or not.” 

Nobody wants to talk. 

A cool splash interrupts the si- 
lence finally as a man pours his 
helmet full of water and carefully 
places it on the stove. Water is a 
luxury in the bunker, because it 
must be carried up the steep hill 
from the mess tent below. 

“Let me use that water when 
you're through,” Chubby says. 

“Tr’ll be plenty dirty.” 

“That’s all right. It'll get most 
of the dirt off.” 

The squad leader, who has been 
slowly puffing his pipe and watch- 
ing the flames flick out of the holes 
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Pfc. George McGarrah, Jr., of St. Writing underground by candlelight 
Petersburg, Fla., warms himself by the __ isn't easy, but Cpl. Thomas Dalton of 
bunker’s center of attraction, a stove Brooklyn, N.Y., skips his sleep to 
made from a mortar-shell container. | write a reassuring letter to his mother. 





After two hours on guard, Pfc. Goble =A warm can of C rations tastes good 
Branham, Jr., of Prestonsburg, Ky., after a cold day of digging trenches. 


lights his cigarette on a candle while Pvt. Henry Jones of Sapulpa, Okla., 


US 


eats some beans and frankfurters. 





An old letter g 

from Sgt. James Graham of | , (Chubby) Mead of Scranton, Pa. 
Ala. He’s the squac charg Using dirty water saves carrying more 
of the 11 men who live 2 water up the steep hill to the bunker. 


f Spencer, W. For Pfc. Alfred C. Smith of Danbury, 
cks inside his | Conn., the brightest spot on the front 
mer D. Lovelace line in Korea is his wife's picture 

hanging on a log above his bunk. 
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in the stove, walks over to the can- 
dlelight. He pulls a worn letter out 
of his pocket, opens it and starts to 
read. The pipe is in his mouth, but 
he doesn’t puff. He reads and 
smiles. 

A man stretches out on a bunk. 
His face is unshaven, emphasizing 
his large, sad eyes. 

Chubby and the rest stay near 
the warm stove. 

“We ought to pull outa here,’ 
says the man on the bunk. “It’s 
not worth fighting for.” 

“Td rather fight ‘em here than in 
the States,” retorts Chubby. 

The door flap opens again and a 
man wearing a snow-covered parka 
enters. He doesn’t bother to brush 
off the snow. 

No one greets him. The man on 
the bunk stares at the straw mat on 
the bunk above him. The squad 
leader continues to read his old let- 
ter. The others still toast their 
hands around the stove. 

“We're on alert tonight,” says 
the man in the parka. “They saw 
commies on the move today.” 

The squad leader looks up from 
his letter, folds it and puts it in his 
pocket. “Been quiet tonight,” he 
says. “Gets on your nerves.” 

“If Old Joe’s coming, he'll be 
here tonight. You can’t see ten feet 
in front of you out there.” 

“When did all this alert stuff 
start?” complains the man on the 


’ 


bunk. 
“The captain told me. He got or- 


ders from the colonel.” 


“T only got three hours sleep last 
night!” 

“Well, you'll lose more sleep to- 
night,” says the squad leader stern- 
ly. “We'll stand two on and two 
off. Come on, let’s get goin’, time 
for the first watch.” 

After five minutes of bundling 
up, the squad leader, the man on 
the bunk and one other join the 
man in the parka as he leads the 
way out of the bunker. 

Four men are left in the hole. 
Two men lie on their bunks, eyes 
closed in half-sleep. One sits on the 
edge of a:bunk writing a letter, a 
faint smile on his face as he writes. 
Another is sprawled on the floor 
reading comic books, no smile— 
just an expression of deep interest. 

Dirt drifts down from the wall, 
falling on a bunk. 

“Damn that rat!” murmurs one 
of the men, his eyes still closed. 

“Y’know, rats are kinda like the 
Chinese—always diggin’ holes,” 
says the other. 

Silence. Only the 
flames in the stove, the flip of com- 
ic book pages and the scratch of 
pen on paper. 

In the distance you hear a dull ex- 
plosion. You step outside the door 
and look around. All is quiet. The 
snow is still falling. The ground 3s 
white. 

You go back into the bunker, sit 
on a water can near the stove and 


rumble of 


wait. 
You wonder if a shell 
could come through the top of this 


mortar 





thing. No, probably not. Mortars 
don’t cut through dirt that deep. It 
would have to be a direct hit by 
artillery. 

As the time passes, you ask your- 
self—like the rest—what you're do- 
ing on top of a hill in North Korea 
on a snowy night. 

Then the squad leader comes 
back from the gun positions to 
wake his relief. 

“They're catching fire on both 
sides of us,” he says. “Sounds like 
mortars. Come on, men, up and at 
“em.” 

You hear their footsteps crunch 
in the snow as they walk away 
from the bunker. Ten minutes 


later, the squad leader is back with 
his first watch and they are warm- 
ing themselves around the stove 
again. 

“Boy, is it cold!” 

“Yeah. A long two hours.” 

They stand there a few minutes, 
then take off their rubber boots 
and crawl into their sleeping bags, 
their clothes still on. 

“There’s nothing like sleeping 
bags. They’re the best thing a guy 
could have.” 

The candles are out. Weird shad- 
ows from the flames in the stove 
dance on the walls. Dirt trickles 
down again from the rat’s tunnel. 

They sleep two hours. 


Pvt. Cleveland Moffett, Jr., of Washington, D.C., gets stove gasoline at the entrance. 











The Actor Who 
Skipped Some Words 


Gene Lockhart proved that even an author could be wrong 
about ingredients necessary to drama 


By FULTON OURSLER 


Condensed from Modern Parables* 


ENE Locknarr was at his Cali- 
fornia home when he _ re- 
ceived an offer to replace an ailing 
star in a Broadway hit. 
An actor of great qualities was 


needed at once to take over. Gene 
had not seen the play, but now he 
read the script, sent to him, air 
mail and special delivery, with 


pleas for a quick decision. 

It was a serious and moving dra- 
ma of American life with a tragic 
ending. As Gene turned the pages, 


studying scene after scene, he rec- 


ognized their great dramatic force. 
But also, in line after line, he found 
blood-curdling oaths, sacrilege, and 
blasphemy. For Gene, these lines 
posed a problem. 

Here was an opportunity that 
any actor capable of playing such 
a heavy role would welcome. Nat- 
urally, Gene Lockhart wanted that 
opportunity. But this veteran of 40 
years of professional life is some- 
thing more than an actor. He is 
above all else an ardent and devoted 
Christian. 
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What was he to do? Turn down 
the part? Or compromise? Tuck 
away his Christianity in his pocket- 
book and go out on the stage to 
take the the Lord, his 
God, in vain? 

That night Gene dispatched a 
telegram to New York. The an- 
swer was Yes; he would accept the 
terms and play the part. On the 
long train ride eastward he pored 
over the play, memorizing his 
lines. As soon as he reached New 
York, a rehearsal was called, and 
Gene hurled himself into the 
stormy and tempestuous play. 

In the darkened theater, only a 
few people sat watching: producer, 
director, author. All were stirred 
by the vigor and imaginative sweep 
with which he took the stage and 
brought a complex character to life. 
At the close of the rehearsal, they 


name ol 


congratulated him with delight. 

Not a word of criticism! Not an 
objection! No one seemed even to 
notice what had happened. 

Yet all the cursing was gone. 
The blasphemy was obliterated. 
Not once was the name of God 
taken in vain. The new star of the 
play had thrown overboard every 
unholy word. 

His action might have caused 
trouble. The author might have in- 
sisted that his words be spoken as 
written. They might have yanked 
Gene before Equity. But no one 
did anything except the cash cus- 
tomers, who came to the box office 
in greatly increasing numbers. The 
show was a bigger hit than ever. 

Perhaps it was precisely because 
Gene Lockhart, star of Death of 
a Salesman, had dared to be true 
to himself. 


Who Was He? 


A FAVORITE SAINT for: 


Working men. He belonged to a labor union and paid his dues after becoming 


a bishop. 


Children. He advocated early reception of Holy Communion. 


Lawyers. He revised Canon Law. 
Liturgists. He revised the Breviary. 


Musicians. Encyclical Motu Proprio. He counseled congregational singing. 

Catholic Actionists. He clarified the real meaning of the phrase Catholic Action 
and insisted that it was the most necessary thing to save society. 

Missionaries. He approved the first missionary seminary in the U.S., that of 


the Maryknoll Society. 


Artists. He arranged to hold a Congress of Liturgical Art in Rome. 
Journalists. He championed the Catholic press, and once said, “I would rather 
sell my crozier and my robes of office than let that paper go under.” 


Poor people. He was a peasant. 


Answer on page 64. 
I 





Hang-Overs Hang On 


Victims are still looking for the cure. 
There is none but abstinence 


3y WILLIAM A. DeWITT 
Condensed from “Drinking and What to Do About It’* 


wo of the most miserable 
afflictions of man are treated 
as jokes. These are the com- 

mon cold and the hang-over. 

The common cold, at least, is 
honored by entries in the Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica and the Oxford 
Dictionary. The hang-over is not. 
Yet, it costs the U.S. $1 billion a 
year in unachieved production. 

Temporarily, the hang-over can 
be as painful and frightening as al- 
most mortal illness. It’s not 
funny to the sufferer. 

Although a sufferer has special 
points of pain, the damage is in all 
the cells of his body. Cells every- 
where are partially — paralyzed. 
When you take enough alcohol to 
produce a hang-over, you upset 
your blood-sugar balance and the 
proportions of salt and water in 
your circulatory system. The alco- 
hol does vigorous battle with any 
vitamins you may have had in you 


any 


earlier. 

Your tissues are congested, par- 
ticularly within the skull and si- 
nuses, where they hurt worst. The 
stomach lining is irritated and 


ready to fight. The brain and de- 
pendent nervous system are hit 
hardest. And there is a general ac- 
cumulation of acetanilid (a form of 
lactic acid) that accounts largely 
for that weak and unambitious 
condition. This is the same sub- 
stance that is formed in overexer- 
cised muscles, thus providing them 
with Charley horses and_ other 
aches and pains. It goes away in 
both cases only under one known 
treatment, rest and oxygen. They 
take care of the acetanilid problem 
of hang-over. 

But for the other aspects of the 
affliction there are many nostrums, 
and myriad theories. Unfortunately, 
as most drinkers have discovered, 
they do not cure the whole mal- 
ady; in fact, they hardly touch the 
fringe. Nevertheless, they do have 
interest. 

There was a young man years 
ago, a heavy drinker, who hadn't 
heard that no more than 1% of the 
alcohol in the human system can 
be sweated out. The morning after 
a hard night he always turned the 
shower on full and hot, closed the 


*Copyright, 1952, by the author. Reprinted with permission Grosset & Dunlap, 
New York City 10. 186 pp. $2. 43 
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bathroom door and window, and 
let clouds of steam accumulate. For 
at least 15 minutes he “ran in 
place,” furiously pumping his legs 
and arms up and down. Exhausted 
but falsely beaming, he’d then 
shower, dress, breakfast and go off 
to work, convinced he’d done him- 
self good. One morning, of course, 
he fell dead. 

Neither Turkish baths nor exer- 
cise, singly or combined, can do 
any good for a hang-over. The 
fresh air that often goes with exer- 
cise can and does, because it con- 
tains oxygen. The half-hour’s rest 
that goes with a Turkish bath also 
helps. But the time consumed in 
any such activity does more than 
either. A third of an ounce of al- 


cohol per hour is what the body 


can normally deal with, without 
hurting. If overloaded, the body 
demands time to restore its stan- 
dard operating procedures. No safe, 
efficient substitute for time has been 
discovered. 

Systematic old topers have firm 
ideas about hang-over cures. The 
ideas divide roughly into three 
groups: l.the stitch-in-time cate- 
gory, which requires enough pres- 
ence of mind before going to bed 
to eat something; 2.the nonalco- 
holic morning-after remedies, such 
as Prairie Oysters, yogurt or the 
combination of bugleweed herb, 
fever root, and wild lettuce leaves; 
3. the risky “hair of the dog” drink 
the next morning. 

Fatty food is the best deterrent to 


May 


absorption of alcohol. But the really 
thoughtful drinker remembers that 
nothing prevents the alcohol he 
takes from entering his blood 
stream sooner or later. 

Food, the morning after, is al- 
most universally regarded as a 
good idea. The body, beyond ques- 
tion, needs nourishment for re- 
plenishing strength. In particular, 
it needs salt and sugar to readjust 
the balance thrown out of kilter by 
alcohol. 

The “hair of the dog” leads to 
alcoholic addiction in about 6% 
of all cases. For the other 94%, 
however, it seems a little silly to 
raise eyebrows when surcease is so 
ready at hand. The dean of all 
authorities, W. C. Fields, — said, 
“Pour two ounces of stout or ale 
in a tall glass, fill with charged 
water, and repeat till dizzy.” But 
the best thing, of course, is to battle 
it out in bed and read a good book. 

Medical men show little sympa- 
thy about hang-overs, since the suf- 
ferers indubitably bring them upon 
themselves. What the doctors who 
drink do about their own hang- 
overs has been for years a point of 
curiosity among lay drinkers. But 
doctors have no magic pill that 
they keep to themselves. They are 
faced with the same problem as 
laymen: sweating out the misery. 

Airmen during the 2nd World 
War discovered the benign effects 
of a few whiffs of straight oxygen 
on a hang-over. Later, research 
laboratories tried out oxygen and 
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carbon dioxide in varying propor- 
tions, and made controlled tests 
with pure oxygen. But not much 
information has been released to 
the public. At any rate, setting up 
public oxygen stations like lunch 
stands has not become general. As 
a rule, there is no simple, inexpen- 
sive way for you to get oxygen and 
your hang-over together, in the nec- 
essary proportions. 

In a more accessible category is 
the hypodermic injection of vita- 
min By. If you can make it to your 
doctor’s office and plead effectively 
enough with him, this is said to 
be a lifesaving device of the first 
order. Those who have tried it 
claim they could feel the warmth 
of returning health seep through 
their bodies just like alcohol. It is, 
of course, far quicker-acting and 
more effective than swallowing any 
number of vitamin tablets. But 
it’s well out of the aspirin price 
class, and can’t be kept handy. 

Within the last few years a num- 
ber of ethical drug firms have had 
considerable success in marketing 
pills that are a combination of ben- 
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zedrine derivative and a sedative. 
The first part of the combination is 
intended to restore energy, to get 
the patient off his bed and on the 
way to work. The sedative, of 
course, is intended to keep him 
from shaking to pieces. A doctor’s 
prescription is necessary to get 
those pills, which, it must be said, 
are effective for the purposes stated. 
Unfortunately, there is serious 
doubt in some quarters about the 
advisability of using them. Belle- 
vue’s Dr. Smith strongly opposes 
the use of what he regards as dan- 
gerous, habit-forming drugs. 

Whisky distillers have an under- 
standably great concern about 
hang-overs. One tried adding vita- 
min B: to his whisky. It upset the 
system practically no more than 
equal quantities of milk. Unfortun- 
ately, the story goes, this product 
does not conform to the definition 
of whisky laid down by a federal 
law of 1909; the distiller does not 
know how to market it without 
calling it whisky, and _ therefore 
drinkers must go on having hang- 
overs. 


ee 


Crowned Eagle of Poland 


Tue reat national emblem of Poland, recognized by 
all Poles, is the white eagle with crown. The illustration 
with the article Lost Armies of Poland, in the March 
Catuotic Dicest, was the Polish white eagle, but with 
the crown inadvertently left off. Unfortunately, this is the 
emblem of the present Warsaw communist regime. The 
crown was ordered removed by Moscow, to humiliate 
the Polish nation and to assert communist supremacy. 





Point 4 and the Grasshoppers 


It 


American know-how to kill 
off an ancient plague 


took 





By CYRIL J. 


foothills of the Za- 
eros Mountains, in the rich 
north of Du Gun- 


EAR tne 


CcOUNLTYS 


in southwest farmer 


badan Iran, a 
looked through the lattices of his 
hut. He small 
American plane flying across his 
barley field. 

It came so low over his hut that 


was watching a 


he could see the markings near its 
Hew the distance of 
nosed up, turned, 


wing tips. It 
his ripe fields, 
and came sweeping back. Its wings 
were trailing clouds of 
insect poison across his 
date palms. 

With binoculars he 
could have seen more 
American planes. He 
had told the 
Americans would 
come, but he had not 


been 


expected so many. An 
official of his own gov- 
ernment had come out 
from Teheran only a 
ago and de- 
the little ma- 
chines and the stream- 


week 


scribed 


ers of spray that came 
from the nozzles un- 
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der the wings of the little planes. 
All day, five planes in all flew 
back and forth over this Borazjan 
area. Farmers rushed out to plant 
lags to direct the strikes. The Amer- 
icans followed the flags across low 
desert country and rugged moun- 
tainsides to spray the marginal plots. 
The planes had come to war 
against an age-old enemy, the lo- 
cust. The winged grasshopper is a 
constant menace to man’s food sup- 
ply in many parts of Asia, Australia, 
| Africa, and the Ameri- 

yp cas. Locusts have made 
— Hights of 1500 miles. 
They fly in such num- 
bers that they have 
been known to drop 
into the Red sea, rest 
on the bodies of their 
drowned, and fly away 
again. Iran had fought 


i 


them every year, but 
in the spring of 1951, 
the locust menace 
threatened to explode 
into the worst plague 
in 75 years. The rustle 
of locust wings threat- 
ened famine all along 
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the Persian gulf. That year, locusts, 
in clouds sometimes ten miles long 
and three miles wide, swarmed into 
southern Iran. 

They migrated as far as the Per- 
sian gulf, occupying a narrow strip 
along the 30th parallel, between 500 
and 600 miles long, and 150 to 200 
miles wide. Eggs began hatching 
in March. The brood threatened to 
migrate northward into the highly 
productive agricultural areas. 

Small swarms had already been 
sighted in the air early in spring. 
On the ground, acre upon acre of 
the young destroyers, packed 5,000 
to the square yard, moved inch by 
inch, devouring huge swaths from 
the fields of barley, wheat, and veg- 
etables. 

The invader had to be killed on 
the ground. Once this plague was 
in the air it could strike, gut, and 
be gone in one night. 

The Iranian government 
the U.S. for emergency assistance. 
In early April, at Elko, Nevada, 
William B. Mabee, American en- 
tomologist and staff member of the 
Bureau of Entomology, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, was just 


asked 


winding up a grasshopper-exter- 
mination project. Hi 
five small spray planes. 


1e call on Friday sum- 


was using 


there by Monday and on his way 
to Iran by Tuesday. In Washing- 


ton, Mabee contacted Edson J. 


Hambleton, also a veteran entomol- 


ogist with many years of foreign 


service behind him. Hambleton 
was now a field-service consultant 
in entomology for the technical 
collaboration branch, Office of For- 
eign Agricultural Relations. This 
branch operates in agriculture as 
part of the US. government’s 
Point 4 program, administered by 
the Department of State. Hamble- 
ton and Mabee met in the oFar 
office, and Hambleton told the 
story of Iran. Both understood that 
the Iranians, with years of locust 
warfare behind them, had well- 
organized extermination programs. 
But this was no ordinary year. 
Known insecticides would not turn 
the tide. 

“We have a new _ insecticide,” 
Hambleton told Mabee. “It’s called 
aldrin. It was developed in Denver. 
It’s more than a quick killer; it is 
as potent the 15th day as the mo- 
ment it is dropped.” 

Hambleton then pulled out an 
agricultural map of the little mid- 
eastern country. He pointed to the 
infested southwest area. “We should 
be working right in here by the 
middle of next week.” 

Within two days after Mabee ar- 
rived in Washington, D.C., eight 
spraying planes and tons of the 
powerful new aldrin were loaded 
aboard three DC-4 Skymasters, and 
left for Abadan. Other planes and 
equipment were to come later. The 
first Skymaster landed in Tehran 
on April 16. 

The Americans planned their 
first strike in the area north of Bu- 
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shire, at Borazjan, some 200 miles 
southwest on the Persian gulf. In 
trucks of the Anglo-Iranian Oil Co. 
and the Iranian army, the patrol 
moved out along roads rarely trav- 
eled by any American. 

Emergency airfields were set up 
in target areas. Farmers with ad- 
vance notice placed marking flags 
on areas to be sprayed. The new 


spray, so powerful that only two or 


three ounces were mixed with a 
gallon of oil, was stored in belly 
tanks, and the first planes swept 
out over the plagued felds of Bo- 
razjan. 

In some strikes on the nearly ma- 
ture locusts, kills of 95% were 
made on the ground. The fully 
adult locusts would swarm up 
through the deadly rain as they 
were touched by the first droplets. 
But few escaped. Some dead ones 
were found hours later, 14 miles 
from the sprayed area. 

Native farmers rushed into fields, 
and scooped up handfuls of the 
dead locusts to scatter them at the 
feet of Mabee in a gesture of grati- 
tude. 

The little planes had proved that 
with proper equipment Iran herself 
could knock out the locusts. The 
entomologists could now expect 
even greater support from their own 
government. In Du Gunbadan and 
in other areas the planes sprayed 
into every corner of the test areas 
until the plague was snuffed out in 
one concerted blanket attack. 

Actually, the Americans came for 


the final offensive. Months before, 
the Iranians and British had set up 
the attack. They had reconnoitered, 
keeping constant check on the 
movement and concentration of the 
locusts. They had already cut down 
the number of locusts with trenches, 
traps, and poison bait. 

It was a most important move 
for the U.S. It struck through the 
walls of ofhcialdom to the grass- 
roots farmer of Iran. He had known 
his peril. He had seen Americans 
destroy it. 

“It had been said that up to that 
time nothing had been done under 
Point 4 that brought greater results 
in friendship of the people in- 
volved,” Mabee said. “We can be 
sure that no matter what govern- 
ment runs Iran, the U.S. will have 
staunch friends among the com- 
mon people, Iran’s farmers.” 

The arrival of the American 
Point 4 delegation in Iran brought 
observers immediately from Paki- 
stan and India. 

Late last year, what the Ameri- 
cans had done reached the confer- 
ence tables of the United Nations. 
At a special meeting of the Food 
and Agricultural organization of 
the UN in Rome, 25 nations sat 
down to plan a program of world- 
wide locust control. William B. 
Mabee represented the USS. 

It was the first time in the world’s 
history that such a body sat to map 
a united strategy against the enemy 
that has plagued man from time 
immemorial. 





, Relax Yourself to Sleep 


HE MosT important thing for 
you to know about sleep is 
that it is impossible for you 

not to sleep! Not all the resources 
of modern science nor all the tor- 
tures of a communist “people’s 
court” could keep you awake for, 
say, four days. In spite of every- 
thing, you would fall asleep! 

The person who says he “hasn’t 
slept for days” is dramatizing his 
lack of sleep. So is the person who 
says, “I didn’t sleep a wink last 
night.” Hospital nurses overwhelm- 
ingly confirm this. Patients who 
complain that they have been 
awake all night have almost in- 
variably slept at frequent intervals. 
Sleep tests conducted on students of 
Colgate university showed that stu- 
dents awakened after one hour of 
sleep were unable to guess within 
three hours how long they had 
slept. 

Therefore, not only can you sleep, 
but you sleep at least a part of every 
night. So the problem is not that 
you can’t sleep, but that you can’t 
sleep enough. 

Well, how much sleep is enough? 
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If you can’t sleep, read this 


By DR. DAVID F. TRACY 
Condensed trom “How To Sleep 
Without Pills’’* 


Edison is said to have slept an aver- 
age of only 20 to 21 hours a week. 
Napoleon is said to have required 
equally little sleep. Coolidge, on the 
other hand, is supposed to have 
needed nine to ten hours of sleep 
every night. 

Why do men vary so in the 
amount of sleep they need? Well, 
partly because they vary in the ac- 
tual amount of expendable energy 
they possess. Perhaps the chief rea- 
son some persons need less sleep 
than others is that they have per- 
fected the art of remaining relaxed. 
They are fully relaxed when they 
sleep, and thus receive more bene- 
ficial sleep. Such persons, too, usual- 
ly train themselves to take cat naps 
during the day. The quality of your 
sleep, therefore, is much more im- 
portant than its quantity. 

Sleep comes from habit, exhaus- 
tion or drugs. You may be put to 
sleep (in the sense of losing con- 
sciousness) by a hypnotist, a politi- 
cal speech, or a blow on the head 
with a baseball bat. You would not 
expect to recover from each of these 
with the same degree of refresh- 
York City, 
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ment and high energy. 

There is a basic exer- 
cise which will enable 
you to relax. It is called 
the ABC round robin. 
You will need to prac- 
tice it for one to four 
weeks. The round robin 
requires no “will power” 
other than perseverance. 
It requires no education, 
no unusual concentra- 
tion. 

Lie flat on your bed 
with your arms relaxed 
at your sides and your 
legs comfortably stretch- 


Your first step in the cure of insomnia 
is to make sure that you are in good physical 
condition, that your surroundings are rest- 
ful and your bed comfortable. 

Go to your doctor and have a general 
checkup. It is also important to make certain 
that your eyes and your teeth are in good 
condition. And bear in mind that overin- 
dulgence in alcohol, tobacco or coffee can 
cause sleeplessness. 

The walls and ceiling of your bedroom 
should not be brightly colored. Pastel shades, 
especially green, are best. It is best to sleep 
in a well-ventilated room; however, even if 
the windows are shut, you can get enough 
air coming through and around the windows. 


May 





ed out. Close your eyes 
and keep them closed 
all during the exercises. To do 
them, you will have to memorize 
the procedure. 

Think of your left arm. 1. Con- 
centrate all your thoughts on it. 
Under your breath say these exact 
words to yourself, “My left arm is 
becoming very heavy ... and very 
numb. I am losing all feeling in my 
left arm from my _ shoulder 
down to my fingertips. Now my 


left arm is so numb and so heavy 
I cannot lift it no matter how hard 
I try.” 

2. Now quickly think of 
Concentrate all 
thoughts on it. Say 
breath, “My right arm is becoming 
very heavy and very numb. I am 
losing all feeling in my right arm.” 

3. While you are thinking about 


your 
your 
your 


right arm. 


under 


a : 
your right arm, make one quick 


try at lifting your left arm. You will 
find that you cannot lift it. It will 
be so relaxed that all you will feel 
is a tug from the shoulder muscles. 
Make only one quick attempt to 
raise the arm. 

Aside from being the key to com- 
plete relaxation and sleep, this exer- 
cise demonstrates an important 
principle in sleep therapy. If your 
conscious mind gives you a sugges- 
tion which you believe implicitly, 
and then turns to something else, 
your body cannot help but auto- 
matically respond to the suggestion. 
Therefore, when you tell yourself 
your arm cannot move and you be- 
lieve it, you cannot move that arm. 

If you persist in trying to lift 
it, you will bring your active in- 
telligence back to considering the 
arm and thus be able to raise it. 


ee 
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Now whether your arm was raised 
or not in this exercise, YO ON to the 
next step in the round robin. 

Think of your left leg. 1.Con- 
centrate all your thoughts on it. 
Under your breath say these exact 
words to yourself, “My left leg is 
becoming very heavy ... and very 
numb. Now it is so heavy and so 
numb that I have lost all feeling in 
it from my hip to the bottom of my 
foot. My lett leg IS SO heavy and so 
numb [ cannot lift it no matter 
how hard I try.” 

2. Now quickly think of your 
right Concentrate all your 
thoughts on it. Say under your 
breath, “My right leg is becoming 
very heavy and very numb. I am 
losing all feeling in my right leg.” 

3. While you are thinking about 


leg. 


your right leg, make one quick try 
at lifting your left leg. You will 
find you cannot lift it. It will be so 
relaxed that all you will feel is a 
tug at the hip. 

Again give only one quick try, 
just enough to convince yourself 


that your suggestion has been ac- 
cepted. As you give yourself these 
suggestions allow yourself to get 
the feeling of heaviness and numb- 
ness creeping into the limb as you 
talk to it. As you continue, you will 
find it easier and easier to get this 
feeling. 

Think of your right leg. 1. Con- 
centrate all your thoughts on it. Un- 
der your breath say these exact 
words to yourself, “My right leg is 


becoming very heavy ... and very 
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numb. Now it is so heavy and so 
numb that I have lost all feeling in 
it from my hip to the bottom of 
my foot. My right leg is so heavy 
and so numb that I cannot lift it 
no matter how hard I try.” 

2. Now quickly think of 
left leg. Concentrate all 
thoughts on it. Say under 
breath, “My left leg is becoming 
and very numb. I am 


your 
your 
your 


very heav; 
losing all feeling in my left leg.” 

3. While you are thinking about 
your left leg, make one quick try 
at lifting your right leg. You will 
find you cannot lift it. It will be 
so relaxed that all you will feel is 
a tug at your hip. 

You have seen the principle of 
this exercise demonstrated every 
time you drive a car, play a piano 
or typewrite. At one time you con- 
sciously told your muscles to do a 
certain thing, as to put your foot 
on the brake under a given set of 
circumstances. Now, even though 
your conscious mind is on some- 
thing else, your subconscious mind 
makes your muscles act automati- 
cally. If you drive a great deal, you 
will probably find that when you 
are a passenger in someone else’s 
front seat, you will “put your foot 
on the brakes,” that is, press the 
floorboards. After you have prac- 
ticed this round-robin exercise you 
will find your reactions are as auto- 
matic as driving a car. 

Then think of your right arm 
again. Concentrate all your thoughts 
on it. Under your breath say these 
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exact words to yourself, “My right 
arm is becoming very heavy .. . 
and very numb. Now it is so heavy 
and so numb that I am losing all 
feeling in it... from my shoulder 
down to my fingertips. Now my 
right arm is so heavy and so numb 
I cannot lift it no matter how hard 
I try.” 

2. Now quickly think of your 
left arm. Concentrate all your 
thoughts on it. Under your breath 
say, “My left arm is becoming very 
heavy and very numb. I am losing 
all feeling in my left arm.” 

3. While you are thinking about 
your left arm, make one quick try 
at lifting your right arm. You will 
find that you cannot lift it. It will 
be so relaxed that all you will feel 
is a tug from the shoulder muscles. 
Make only one quick attempt to 
raise the arm. 

Concentrate your thoughts on 
your neck and shoulders and body. 
1. Say to yourself, “My body is now 
growing very heavy. My shoulders 
are growing very heavy. My neck is 
growing very heavy. And now... 
my shoulders and my neck and my 
head have become so heavy .. . 
I cannot lift them, no matter how 
hard I try.” 

2. Now concentrate your thoughts 


] 


on your legs. Say to yourself under 


your breath, “My legs are growing 
very numb. I am 
losing all power to move my legs.” 

3. While you are thinking about 
your legs, make one quick try at 
lifting your head. You will find 


very heavy and 


your neck and shoulders are so re- 
laxed you will not be able to lift 
your head. 

Once you have achieved this abil- 
ity you can eliminate steps 2 and 3 
in each exercise for you will know 
without testing that you are getting 
the desired relaxation. Thus, the 
round robin will eventually become 
simply a matter of telling your 
arms, legs, neck and shoulders that 
they are relaxed, and they will au- 
tomatically relax! 

As you practice the ABC round 
robin you may find yourself sleep- 
ing lightly at the conclusion of the 
exercise. This is a natural after- 
math of your relaxed condition. 
Now you are going to learn how 
to prolong that light snooze into a 
night of restful, refreshing sleep by 
practicing what we refer to as the 
“sleep exercise.” 

After you have completed the 
round robin, keeping your eyes 
closed, say to yourself, “I am very 
sleepy and very tired and this bed 
feels so comfortable that I will sleep 
right through until the alarm goes 
off in the morning. Nothing else 
will awaken me.” 

Then say to yourself, “When I 
awaken in the morning I will feel 
completely relaxed. I will feel com- 
pletely relaxed and refreshed and I 
will have a wonderful feeling of 
well-being. I will have an irresist- 
ible desire to do my work and do 
it well tomorrow.” 

Now turn your eyes inward and 
imagine that you are looking down 
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the side of your nose, but keep 
your eyelids shut. Imagine it is a 
_ winter day and you see your breath 
rushing out of your nostrils in 
the form of vapor. Watch that 
imaginary vapor. As you are 
watching the vapor, say to yourself, 
“I am drifting into a deep, sound 
sleep and nothing will awaken me 
until morning.” 
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ing out of your nose, you will fall 
into a light sleep in which you will 
still hear sounds around you, but 
they will have no meaning. Keep 
watching the imaginary vapor, and 
from this point on, you will pro- 
gress into a deep, sound sleep. 
Within a few weeks (whatever 
time it takes you to master these 
exercises) your sleep problem will 


As you look at the vapor pour- be solved for all time. 


This Struck Me 


Most Americans have been subjected to an intensive barrage of facts and 
comment about communism. Newspapers, magazines, books, radio, television 
and club speakers pound away on the subject of the vicious materialism upon 
which the Russian government is based. In a sense, communism is the logical 
culmination of Western materialism; for, if the dollar is the ultimate criterion 
of success, then it follows that the perfect society is one in which all dollars are 
equally distributed. That the Western world must rediscover the Christian prin- 
ciples upon which its society was founded is pointed out by Dr. Charles Malik, 
minister of Lebanon to the U.S., in a statement entitled “War and Peace.’* 

“Wo the superficial observer who is unable to penetrate to the core of love 
and truth which is still at the heart of the West, there is little to choose between 
the soulless materialism of the West and the militant materialism of the East 
... Whatever be the weakness and decadence of the West, it still has one saving 
glory: the University is free, the Church is free. It is a great thing to preserve 
unbroken the tradition of free inquiry started by Plato and Aristotle, and the 
tradition of love started by God. Truth can still be sought and God can still 
be loved and proclaimed in joy and freedom. And this fact alone is going 
to save us. It will not be by pacts, or by atomic bombs, or by economic ar- 
rangements, or by the United Nations, that peace will be established, but 
by the freedom of the Church and the University each to be itself. Communism 
does not know what it has done when it subjected the Church and the Uni- 
versity to its own dictates.” 

*Before a political Committee of the UN General Assembly, 1949. 
[For similar contributions of about this length with an explanatory introduction 
$25 will be paid on publication. It will be impossible to return contributions. 
Acceptance will be determined as much by your comment as by the selection.—Ed.] 
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His hands could expand, his ear catch the faintest sound, 
and his body was built to play a violin 


By FRANZ FARGA 


Condensed from “Violins and Violinists’’* 


icoLo PaGaNini, the violinist, 
walked onto the stage of the 
Imperial ballroom in Vienna. He 
was tall, emaciated, looked like a 
skeleton, with his oblong, deadly 
pale face, eagle’s beak of a nose, 


glittering eyes, and long hair flow- 
ing down to his shoulders. When 
he made his bow, that evening of 
March 29,1828, it seemed 

as though his 
limbs were about to de- 
tach themselves from his 
body. 

But the audience did 
not laugh at this fantas- 
tic figure, who had ar- 
rived in Vienna on 
March 16. Newspapers 
had printed stories about 
him for years, 
reports of travelers who 
had heard him in Italy. 
The enormous Imperial 
ballroom was packed— 
at prices five times high- 
er than usual. 

He put the bow to 
his instrument, his left 


loose 


several 


shoulder and right foot pushed for- 
ward so that the lean body looked 
like a triangle; the first notes, bold 
and fiery, sang through the hall. At 
once the spell began to work. The 
bow seemed to be unnaturally long, 
and the player made it hit the 
strings like a whip. 

Octavo runs and tenth passages 
alternated with incred- 
ible rapidity, multistop 
roulades followed, every 
note full and clear like 
a shining pearl on a 
string. His arpeggios, 
executed with only half 
the bow, were as power- 
ful as though played on 
a giant harp. In racing 
runs of semiquavers, the 
first note was played 
pizzicato, the second 
bowed, sparkling like a 
cascade of silver. The 
audience almost stopped 
breathing. There came 
roulades of double-stop 
harmonic notes, and a 
long run across four oc- 





*Copyright, 1950, by Rockliff, Salisbury Square, London, England, 
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taves, played staccato in a single 
stroke of the bow. Then came a 
noble, moving theme, which sound- 
ed as though a human voice was 
singing. And in between these feats, 
the maestro’s fingers could be seen 
adjusting the pegs in a fraction of 
a second, tuning the strings up or 
down to increase the effect of some 
bravura passage. 

The spell ended, and the applause 
began, with a vehemence never be- 
fore heard in the Imperial ball- 
room. People shouted. The magi- 
cian was still standing on the plat- 
form, his face unmoved. His mouth, 
twisted into a wry smile, and his 
glittering eyes, wearing a cunning 
look, seemed to be mocking the 
crowd of admirers for behaving so 
foolishly. 

His second item was another 
composition of his own, the Sonata 
Militaire, written for the G string 
alone. It was another incredible 
feat. Paganini had heaped difficulty 
upon difficulty in this work, which 
was hardly manageable on all four 
strings even when played by a bril- 
liant violinist. Some notes sounded 
as powerful as thunder, others 
sounded like aeolian harps. 

Experts in the audience were 
amazed to hear double octaves 
played on a single string! They 
were unable to see how Paganini 
did it. In point of fact, he touched 
the lower tone first as in a very 
short grace note, playing the upper 
octave almost simultaneously, and 
touching the third octave as a har- 


monic note. When he had finished, 
the orchestra men, too, were in a 
frenzy of enthusiasm, outdoing the 
audience with their applause. 

The enthusiasm of the Viennese 
increased with every concert. The 
emperor appointed Paganini his 
chamber virtuoso, and the city of 
Vienna conferred on him a gold 
medal. Even Franz Schubert raked 
up enough money to buy a ticket. 
It is said that he left the concert 
in a coma. 

All Vienna adored Paganini. Pa- 
ganini even succeeded in dethron- 
ing the giraffe which the pasha of 
Egypt had just presented to the 
Viennese court. This strange ani- 
mal had never been seen before in 
Vienna, and when it arrived with 
its colored warders, everybody 
rushed to see it. The pastry shops 
made sweetmeats in the shape of 
a giraffe, fashion designers created 
headgear, neckwear, blouses, coats, 
and umbrellas a Ja girafe, and hair- 
dressers advertised their latest gi- 
raffe styles. 

One day this suddenly ceased, 
and the following day everything 
was a la Paganini. Pastry cooks 
made petit-fours in the shape of 
violins, restaurant bills-of-fare rec- 
ommended Paganini steaks, grills, 
and goulash. Paganini’s picture ap- 
peared in the shop windows, and 
also on snuffboxes, napkins, neck- 
ties, pipes, billiard cues, and sweet- 
meat and powder boxes. Stories 
were told about him: for instance, 
about his attempt to buy gloves in 
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a Viennese shop. The assistant 
showed him a pair a la girafe, but 
Paganini disliked them and said, 
“No, no, signorina. D'un’ altra 
bestia!” (No, no, Miss. Some other 
animal, please.) The girl offered 
him a pair a la Paganini, the left 
glove showing a violin, the right a 
bow. 

There have been many attempts 
to explain the effect of Paganini on 
his contemporaries. The Paris physi- 
cian, Renati, who treated Paganini 
and published a physiological study 


of his patient after the latter’s death, 
pointed out that he had_ physical 


gifts which predestined him to be- 


come a great violinist. Some parts 
of his remarkable 
elasticity: his 
knuckles, forearms, and 
his fingers. 

His hands were of normal size, 
but he could stretch them almost 
double. For when he 
pushed his thumb under the neck 
of the violin, he was able to play 
in the second and even third posi- 
tion without moving his hand! His 


be dv were of 


shoulder muscles, 


especially 


example, 


fingers were incredibly strong, like 
iron cudgels. He could use them in 
any direction at the greatest speed, 
and this enabled him to play those 
multistopped passages which seerm- 
ed almost impossible to any other 
virtuoso. 

His ear for music and his hearing 
in general were extraordinary. He 
understood every word of a whis- 
pered conversation going On a Ccon- 
siderable distance away. His hear- 
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Third-Man Theme 
Jiscua Herretz and Mischa El- 


man were dining together when 
a waiter brought a letter ad- 
dressed to “The Greatest Violin- 
ist in the World.” The two passed 
the letter back and forth, each 
insisting it was intended for the 
other. Finally they decided to 
open it together. It began, “Dear 
Mr. Kreisler.” 


Hall & McCreary I 
in Catholic (Feb 


ing was so acute that he felt physi- 
cal pains if someone near him spoke 
loudly. His left ear was particularly 
sensitive, the ear next to the violin. 
His ears were unusually wide and 
deep. They had protruding carti- 
lages, sharp contours, and _ perfect 
shape in every part. 

While playing, his carriage was 
rather strange. He pushed his left 
shoulder very far forward, so that 
the violin rested on his collarbone, 
lightly yet immovably secure. He 
needed no support, neither chin rest 
nor pad. Such devices have a detri- 
mental effect on the tone. 

His ear fine that 
during the noisiest orchestral pas- 


Was SO even 
sages he could check the tuning of 
his instrument by a slight touch of 
the strings. He often played per- 
fectly pure notes on a violin which 
was completely out of tune. 

The effect of music on Paganini 
was strange. He himself told how 
he worked himself into a feverish 
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excitement as a result of the ring- 
ing of bells when he was five years 
old; he felt joyfully exalted and 
deeply depressed alternately. In 
church, the sound of the organ 
moved him to tears. 

His thinness seemed evidence of 
tuberculosis. But Dr. Renati stated 
that Paganini was absolutely 
healthy. His leanness was a natural 
disposition, increased by his extraor- 
dinary moderation. His motto was: 
“There’s no harm in eating and 
drinking little.” There were days 
when he was satisfied with one cup 
of chocolate. 

Paganini’s rivals, even great ar- 
tists among them, called him a 
charlatan. There was no essential 
difference in the playing of most 
of the great violinists of that period: 
Rode, Kreutzer, Viotti, Baillot, and 
Spohr. They were all masters of 
their art; but they remained inside 
the realm of violin technique as 
marked out by Corelli and Tartini. 
If any one of these virtuosi had 
played hidden from the audience, 
it would have been difficult to dis- 
tinguish which of them was play- 
ing. There could never have been 
any doubt if it were Paganini. 

Hearing Paganini for the first 
time, even the layman felt that this 
man was penetrating into un- 
dreamt-of regions in violin  tech- 
nique. No one else has ever reached, 


let alone surpassed, his mastery of 
harmonic notes. His truly great and 
noble tone, which made such a deep 
impression on men like Schubert, 


THE GREAT PAGANINI D/ 


Liszt, and Schumann, must have 
been proof enough that he was no 
charlatan. Besides, his intonation 
was perfect and his notes were im- 
maculately pure, which is not al- 
ways the case even with great vio- 
linists. 

His effect on the public, of course, 
was mainly due to his tricks, which 
had never before been experienced 
(and are unlikely ever to be re- 
peated). Dr. Renati said that before 
a concert Paganini would always 
feel terribly tired; yet as soon as his 
bow touched the strings an electric 
spark seemed to kindle new life in 
his body, reviving his nerves and 
his brain all at once. As long as he 
kept on playing, he appeared to live 
only through his instrument. 

There was, of course, a constant 
quest for his “violin secrets.” When 
people asked him about his system 
of practice, he replied, with a touch 
of malicious pleasure, “Every man 
has his He had always 
practiced a great deal in his youth, 
and he had invented his own par- 
ticular technique for playing har- 
monics. His exercises would have 
caused a nervous breakdown in any 
other violinist. 

Of his compositions, his Op. I, 
the Twenty-four Caprices, are with- 
out doubt the most important. 
Since Paganini’s death there has 
been no violinist capable of playing 
these 24 caprices on the concert plat- 


A aie md 
secrets. 


form in perfect style. 
He died in Nice, May 27, 1840, 


without the last sacraments: and 
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since his life had been openly scan- 
dalous, the bishop of Nice refused 
to allow an ecclesiastical funeral. 
The soldered lead coffin remained 
on a catafalque in Paganini’s house 
for several weeks. The governor of 
Nice tried in vain to change the 
bishop’s mind. Paganini’s son ap- 
pealed to the archbishop of Genoa, 
but the archbishop confirmed the 
bishop’s decision. A petition to the 
Pope resulted in an inquiry being 
instituted under the chairmanship 
of the archbishop of Turin. The 
outcome is unknown. 

However, one day in May, 1844, 
a man produced a document signed 


by the civil authorities empowering 
him to remove the coffin to Genoa. 
It was interred there in a provi- 
sional grave. Nine years later it was 
exhumed and taken to Villa Gajo- 
na, near Parma, and Achillo, Pa- 
ganini’s son, was given permission 
for the obsequies at the church of 
Steccata. 

There the coffin remained until 
1876, when it was removed and 
buried in the cemetery of Parma. 
Twenty years later, however, the 
old cemetery was closed and a new 
one laid out. Paganini’s relics were 
interred once more, and_ finally 
buried in a place of honor. 





The Open Door 


(6 One employed as a psychiatric aide in a veterans’ hospital, I had the 
task of escorting a group of patients to Mass on Sunday. It was necessary 
to have another employee to assist me, and whenever possible I selected a 
Catholic. One Sunday, unable to find a fellow Catholic to help me, I secured 
the services of a man I knew was not. He sat through the entire Mass. I was 
rather surprised when on the following Sunday he asked it he could go on 
the Mass detail with me, I readily assented, and for several months thereafter 
he assisted every Sunday. Then I had to take an extended leave of absence. 
When [I returned I found that my helper had taken over my escort duties. 
1 that he no longer just sat in the pew. He knelt and took part 

| I remarked on this he said, “You know, from that first 


He 


And I] notices 


th 
in the Mass. When 
Sunday I found beauty in the Mass. I have since found peace of mind.” 
| instructions, and was soon baptized. His might be called a con- 
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The Day the Jungle Sang 


The screaming monkeys seemed to chorus thanks 
givings after the first Mass in more than 20 years 


By JOAO McCORMICK, C.SS.R. 


Condensed from Rede¢ mptorist Amazonian Missions* 


or seven days we had been 
traveling on the river Coari 
Grande in the tiny parish motor 


* boat. This was my first mission trip 


in Brazil, and I wasn’t feeling too 
good about it. 


< 


| The language was still a problem. 
We had been lost numberless times 


in the maze of offshoots of the great 
Amazon. The motor was conking 
out with increasing regularity. We 
had dysentery. In short, we wished 
that we were somewhere else than 


in the midst of the Amazon jungle. 
On the afternoon of the seventh 
mday, I was sitting on top of the boat 
in a blazing sun. My Brazilian as- 
sistant was at the wheel. The jungle 


never looked so matted. The scream 


of the monkeys in the far trees 
never sounded so hostile. It had 
been 23 hours since we had seen a 
house. 

We tried singing to keep up our 


*Brasil, P. O. Box 1274, 


Detroit 


spirits. That helped. We rounded a 
bend. A hut came slowly into view. 
Then a woman. She was washing 
clothes in the river. 

As we came nearer she arose and 
stared at We and 
waved at her. She took off the straw 
hat she was wearing and motioned 
us to come to shore. We edged our 
way in. 

She was a very old woman. The 
rags that covered her body could 
hardly have been called a dress. She 


us. stood up 


stared at me as if I were a horned 
monster from Mars. When I said, 
“Good afternoon,” she didn’t re- 
spond. Funny. 

Finally she said, “You're a priest; 
you're a priest!” 

I don’t know whether that was 
a question or an exclamation. She 
should have known by my white 
habit and rosary. 

“Yes, 'm a priest.” 


31, Mich. January, 1952. 
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She started to cry. “Oh, my God. 
Oh, my God.” The way she said 
that sounded more like a prayer 
than an exclamation. 

She knelt for my blessing and 
kissed my hand. Then on her knees 
she asked, “You will come to the 
house, won’t you? You will come 
and visit my husband?” 

“Gladly.” 

We climbed the muddy hill to 
the house, a typical Amazonian hut 
with straw roof, straw walls on 
three sides, one side open, and floor 
of heavy slabs of bark. The whole 
house was held together by cipo, a 
tough jungle vine. 

The woman scrambled up the 
crude stairs into the one-room hut. 
We followed her. She rushed over 
to a mosquito netting that covered 
a hammock in a corner of the room, 
and we heard her say, “Joao, the 
padre came. The padre is here, 
Joao.” They talked a minute. 

I looked around. The house and 
all its possessions, I thought to my- 
self, wasn’t worth 20 American dol- 
lars. There was no furniture, neither 
table nor chair. The only thing in 
sight besides the mosquito netting 
and hammock was a_beaten-up 
trunk, foot-locker type. The “kitch- 
en” was a small lean-to extending 
out from the house. The cooking 
was evidently done on four crude 
bricks. Hanging from a pole was 
a wicker basket with a pot, a coffee 
pot, and two tin soup plates show- 
ing. The-drinking cups were evi- 
dently two old condensed-milk cans 


which were on the ground. I had 
never seen anything poorer or more 
miserable than this hut and _ its 
“furnishings.” “Surely,” I thought, 
“this is not for civilized human 
beings.” 

The woman appeared from the 
depths of the netting and started to 
fold up one side of it. She motioned, 
and I went under it. The sight of 
the old man in the hammock made 
me suck in my breath. 

He had a ghastly green-yellow 
color. His heavy, dirty gray beard 
hadn’t felt a razor in months. When 
his hand clasped mine, it was hot 
with fever. His words came out of 
agonizing effort. He was a very sick 
man. 

“You are really a priest?” he 
asked. 

“Yes. Why all the excitement?” 

He looked at me with tear-filled 
eyes, and replied, “I have been wait- 
ing 16 years for a priest to pass 
through here.” 

He was talking. His words 
brought me back to my senses. “I 
am paralyzed. I hope to die soon. 
I’ve prayed all these years to make 
my confession before I die. Will 
you hear my confession?” 

Yes, I would, of course. 

So I heard his confession. I don’t 
know who was moved the more, « 
the old man or the priest. Then | 
went to the other corner of the 
house and heard the confession of 
the woman. 

We talked a few minutes. Then 
I asked, “Would you both like to 
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receive Holy Communion today?’ 

They would. 

I walked down to the shore and 
told my assistant to bring up the 
Mass kit. He looked at me. “Mass, 
now?” It was about 4 p.m. 

“Yes, now!” 

When he brought up the kit 
there was no place to set it up. “Set 
it up on the floor there,” I said, 
pointing to the side of the house 
which had no wall. Then I went 
outside (the house was on stilts) 
and stood on the ground. The floor 
served well as an altar. While I 
was vesting, the woman asked if 
she could assist at Mass in her rag- 
ged dress. She had no other. 

“Senhora,” 1 said to her, “your 
soul is dressed like a queen. Forget 
about the clothes on your body.” 

She didn’t catch what I meant. 
I let it go. 

It was hard not to be distracted 
from the drama of the Mass, stand- 
ing full stature in the lights and 
scenery of this drama. No doubt 
among the angels and saints who 
surrounded us that afternoon were 
old Simeon and the ancient para- 
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lytic who sat at the pool of Siloe. 

After Mass, the woman told me 
that I was the first priest to appear 
in that section for more than 20 
years. Two years before, one of our 
priests had made a trip on the same 
river, but he didn’t get up to the 
headwaters because of low water. 
I didn’t tell her that I was only 
there on a look-see, and that I really 
hadn’t expected to find any people 
so far inland. 

I talked for quite a while, delay- 
ing departure as long as I could. 
We finally had to say good-by. 

We climbed aboard the boat. Sur- 
prisingly enough, the motor started 
right off. We pulled away. The old 
lady stood motionless on shore, a 
desolate figure, staring after us. We 
waved to her. She waved back, then 
knelt down to her washing. In a 
moment we saw her walk quickly 
up the hill to the house. 

I took the wheel. Funny thing: 
though the sun hung bright in a 
cloudless sky, it didn’t seem so hot. 
The tangled green of the jungle was 
beautiful. The monkeys no longer 
screamed. They were singing. 


So Deep! 
Tus advertisement appeared in the Mitchell air-force Daily Bulletin. 
“Will the person who came to chapel Friday evening, Nov. 16, to 
meditate and pray, and who got so deep in meditation that he took 
off with the chaplain’s trench coat, please return the same? The 


reward will be great—in heaven.” 
Minneapolis Morning Tribune (24 Nov. 751). 








A Librarian in Red 


Miss Helen E. Haines built a great reputation by telling librarians what 
to buy—but something has happened, and she ts a dupe for communists 


By OLIVER CARLSON 


Condensed from the Freeman* 


\ IMPRESSIVE, cheery-eyed 

A old lady, Miss Helen E. 

Haines, lives in Pasadena, 
California. She has more to do 
with determining what books go 
onto the shelves of your public li- 
braries than anyone else in the 
whole country. 

For half a century or more she 
helped direct the growth of the 
American Library association. Her 
recommendations on book selec- 
tions carry tremendous weight. 

A few months Columbia 
University Press brought out a new 
and revised edition of Miss 
Haines’s magnum opus, “Living 
With Books.” 

Since it was first published in 
1935, “Living With Books” has 
become the bible of librarians ev- 
erywhere. In the 10,000 or more 
public, private, high-school and col- 
lege libraries of the U. S., no text- 
book for librarians is more highly 
regarded. 

I have read carefully both the 
original 1935 edition and the 1950 
revised edition. This textbook is 
well organized and filled with in- 
formation of value to every library 


62 *240 Madise Ave., Nex 


ago 


specialist. It evaluates hundreds of 
volumes. Each chapter has a list of 
recommended books. Above all, 
the book is easy to read. 

There is, however, a profound— 
and dangerous—difference between 
the 1935 edition and that of 1950. 
At some point in the intervening 
years Miss Haines “discovered” 
Soviet Russia and the communist 
philosophy. She has revised her 
book to play up her discovery. Miss 
Haines may think she is still ob- 
jective, but in fact she has now be- 
come a propagandist for the Stalin- 
ist way of life. 

The prestige enjoyed by Miss 
Haines’s book has carried over to 
this new edition. Without doubt, 
large numbers of librarians are al- 
ready selecting books based upon 
her recommendations, without 
knowing that the cards have been 
stacked. 

Librarians are warned by Miss 
Haines of the current “hysteria” 
against all books and publications 
friendly to communism. Political 
censorship, she insists, “had drawn 
strength from postwar reaction.” 
She is determined to stop. the 
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“witch hunts” and “book burn- 
ings.” The picture she paints might 
well have been taken from any one 
of the pro-communist journals. 

In the field of drama, for exam- 
ple, only one book on motion-pic- 
ture and play writing is given un- 
stinted praise. This is “The Theory 
and Techniques of Play Writing 
and Screen Writing,” by John 
Howard Lawson, which she terms 
an “exhaustive, illuminating and 
explorative study.” The damage 
done to the motion-picture industry 
by Lawson and his fellow com- 
munists in the Screen Writers 
Guild for nearly 15 years has been 
documented by the testimony of 
Morrie Ryskind, Fred Niblo, Rich- 
ard McCaulley, Howard Emmett 
Rogers, James K. McGuinness and 
many other leading screen writers. 

Miss Haines’s chapter on poetry 
closes with a stirring appeal to li- 
brarians to know and make avail- 
able to the public “the Marxist 
classic, ‘Illusion and Reality,’ by 
Christopher Caudwell.” 

In her revised section on liter- 
ature, Miss Haines labels anti-com- 
munist George Orwell’s powerful 
satire “1984” as “paranoia in liter- 
ature.” But she hails fellow-traveler 
Norman Mailer’s “The Naked and 
the Dead” as high-grade fiction 
with its “grim, overpowering evoca- 
tion in inhumanity, corruption and 
military fascism in the American 
capture of a small Japanese island.” 

Her chapter on religion and phil- 
osophy has been revised to permit 


Book Burnings? 


East GERMAN communists are 
confiscating between 5 and 9 mil- 
lion books in the Soviet zone in 
an operation which dwarts the 
1933 nazi book-burning cam- 
paign. 

The purge was planned by 
Gerhard Eisler, chief of the East 
German Information office, work- 
ing under surveillance. In addi- 
tion to 19,000 titles on “Eisler’s 
index,” thousands of other titles 
are being removed. 
| Most of the banned books do 
| not conform to Soviet theories on 
| art and the sciences or are con- | 
sidered pro-West. 
| 
ES 


U. P. dispatch by Joseph Fleming 
from Berlin (11 Feb. ’52). 





a rather detailed and flattering ex- 
position of Marxian philosophy. Li- 
brarians are especially urged to use 
John Sommerville’s “Soviet Phil- 
osophy,” which is “sympathetic in 
approach, authoritative in back- 
ground, and opening valuable ex- 
tensive material for comprehensive 
study.” Professor Sidney Hook and 
other competent philosophers in- 
sist that Sommerville’s book is de- 
liberately slanted to paint a glowing 
but untrue picture of Soviet theory 
in practice. 

Librarians are urged to put more 
books on their shelves which repre- 
sent the communist point of view 
because “it must be remembered 
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that any philosophy of life, to be 
approached 
sympa- 


must be 
amount ol 


understood, 
with a certain 
thetic imagination.” 

Among the recommended “Fifty 
Books of the Times Indicating 
Trends and Tendencies” there is 
listed only one which is critical of 
the growing trend to statism: Hay- 
ek’s “The Road to Serfdom.” 
“Even in limited collections” of 
the smaller libraries, advises Miss 
Haines, “there should also be au- 
thentic exposition of Marxian doc- 
trine from the Marxist viewpoint, 
the tractates of Lenin and Stalin 
which are standard expressions of 
Soviet theory 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb’s ‘Soviet 
A New Civiliza- 
1956 in its var- 


and = practice, and 
Communism: 
tion?’, 
i0us 


which since 


editions, has been basic to 
study of the subject by American 


lers. 


reac 
sive, 
Law of the Soviet State, though 
1] 
I] 


Andrei Vishinsky’s mas- 


militant exposition of ‘The 


too expensive tor smatlier general 


collections, is of foundational value 


1 1 
to any readger Who wishes to under- 
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Structure ol he 


stand the 
state.” 
One looks in vain through this 


Soviet 


book tor the works of 
Dallin, William Henry 
and a host of other 


Massive 
David 

Chamberlin 
experts on Russia or the Far East. 
Not a single volume on life behind 


the Iron Curtain in the satellite 


countries is mentioned except Rob- 
ert St. John’s pro-Tito “The Silent 
People Speak.” 

Nowhere is mention made of 
any study on the slave-labor camps 
of Soviet Russia, or the eyewitness 
reports of those who have fled trom 
behind the Iron Curtain. Nor is a 
solitary book listed (of the many 
written) which tells of the rape ot 
Poland and the Baltic states. 

Miss Haines’s belated enthusiasm 
for the Soviet cause (she is nearly 
80) breaks through in every chap- 
ter. She laments, too, the passing of 
the New Masses. Nowhere 
Miss Haines indicate that the new 
Masses & Mainstream is the official 
literary organ of the American Sta- 


} 
Goes 


linists. 

“Living with Books” bears the 
imprint of Columbia University 
Press. The 1950 book is selling well. 

The half-century of good work 
on behalf ot library science per- 
formed by Helen E. Haines will 
long remain to her credit. 

Miss Haines has never given her 
name to communist- 
tront organizations. She is the per- 


any of the 


fect “innocent.” Like so many mud- 
dled European and American intel- 
lectuals, she has mistaken the fine 
and noble phrases of communist 
propaganda tor communist reality. 
that she—and they— 
long 


li is time 
stopped living 


enough tO: SEC the world AS-IS; 


W ith books 
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Answer to quiz on page 42: Pope Pius X. 








Debunking the 
Golf “Experts” 


Experience 1s 


best teacher 
the fairway 


MIKE WEISS 


your 
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Condensed from 


“100 Handy Hints on How to Break 100°* 


HERE are two kinds of golf ad- 
vice: that which you get from 


legitimate professionals, and the 


‘other kind.” A good professional 
will determine your physical char- 
acteristics and set them to work in 
the most efhcient manner. 

The “other kind” of advice giver 
infests every golf course and driv- 
ing range in our land. Since we 
cannot legally exterminate him, we 
must shun him! Remember, the on- 
ly reason anyone gives you advice 
for nothing is to prove his own su- 
periority. 

The following “axioms” are stock 
propaganda weapons for the locker- 
room loudmouth. 

1.“Too much right hand into 
that shot,” he'll say. 

This is the greatest piece of ho- 
kum that was ever passed off as 
advice on a right-handed golfer. It 
is absolutely impossible to get dis- 
tance and accuracy unless your 
right hand and right side supply 
the power. You can never get too 
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much right hand into a shot when 
the clubhead the ball at 
right angles to the line of flight. 
The entire left side of the body 
guides the clubhead to the ball, 
then gets out of the way quickly 
so that the right side supplies the 
power; the end result is the follow- 
through. 

2.“ You lifted your head.” 

One y lifts his 
head in attempting to stroke a golf 
ball. The head is forced up by some 
inefhcient muscular of 
the body during the completion of 
the golf swing. Generally, this is 
caused by a sway on the backswing 
or the attempt to hit hard from the 
top of the swing rather than mak- 


strikes 


never consciously 


movemecnt 


ing a goll stroke. In fact, you don’t 
have to look at the ball at all to 
hit it properly. Blind men have 
broken 100 and shot in the 90's in 
tournament play. I have seen Joe 
Kirkwood, Joe Ezar, and Ross Ca- 
rino stroke golf balls long and far 
from such objects as wrist watches 


Inc 
2 
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and the mouths of caddies while 
they themselves were completely 
blindfolded. 

3. “Overswinging!” 

It is impossible to overswing with 
a club unless you relax or loosen 
the grip at the top of the swing. 
The longer the arc, the firmer you 
can stroke the ball. Momentum 
builds up according to the length 
of the arc of the swing. 

4.“Your grip is wrong.” 

It may be, but it takes an expert 
with a truly diagnostic eye to tell 
you whether or not your grip is 
faulty. Nobody cares whether you 
can see two, three, or even four 
fingers of your left hand or 


not. What is really important is 
not the outside of your hand, but 
the inside. If you grip your club 


so that you can efficiently bring it 
through the ball at right angles to 
the line of flight at the moment of 
impact, then your grip is correct. 

Jim Oleska, the golfing cop from 
the New York metropolitan area, 
wiMs many a tournament batting 
them cross-handed. One of the bet- 
ter British pros uses a cross-handed 
grip in all of his money matches. 

Many years ago I saw a left- 
handed golfer who used the base- 
ball grip. On a bet, he could knock 
a ball clear over Van Cortlandt 
Park lake, the narrowest carry of 
which is 310 yards. 

Jimmy Nicols, who lost his right 
hand in an accident, the late Louie 
Martucci, and Army Gianvito were 


one-handed hitters. They could 


May 


beat most amateurs and many pros. 
Each of these men used the one- 
handed clutch that kept the club- 
head at right angles to the line of 
flight at impact with the ball. In 
an exhibition match at the Ridge- 
wood Country club, Nicols showed 
the way home to Walter Hagen, 
king of the professional golfers, 
Sailorman Whiffy Cox, one of the 
greatest iron players of all time, 
and George Jacobus, home pro and 
at that time president of the PGA. 

5.““Keep your left arm straight,” 
the dub will remind you. 

A straight left arm throughout 
the swing means a stiff left arm 
and an immediate muscle lock. It’s 
a sure way of affirming slicing and 
topping habits. Nothing in a golf 
stroke ever stiffens or dominates. 
From Bobby Jones to Ben Hogan, 
the only time the left arm is rigidly 
straight is at the exact moment of 
impact. This comes from slamming 
the power-laden right hand against 
the guiding left just a fraction of a 
second before the ball is hit. 

Left-handed thinking for right- 
handed golfers is one of the great- 
est detriments to good play. Try to 
teach a right-handed child to use 
his left hand or a naturally left- 
handed child to use the right, and 
you retard mental and_ physical 
processes. 

Down in Miami one year, three 
really great golfers were engaged 
in a match. Sam Snead, admittedly 
a powerful, graceful swinger who 
commands tremendous distance off 
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the tee, was playing in a match at 
the Miami Beach Open with Gene 
Sarazen and Ed Furgol. 

In the entire round, Snead hit 
the longer drive eight times and 
Furgol was out in front six times. 
One of the Snead slams came to a 
rest 304 yards from the tee, and I 
took seven steps from Sam’s ball 
to Furgol’s, which lay ahead of 
that! Later, in the locker room, 
Gene said, “I get tired just watch- 
ing those boys pour it into their 
drives.” 

If you don’t know Ed Furgol, 
you may wonder what is so re- 
markable in this. But Ed’s left arm 
is not much bigger than a broom- 
stick. And this same withered arm 
has a corkscrew twist in it which 
makes it six to eight inches shorter 
than the right. There is practically 
no strength in his left arm at all. 
According to the left-handed for- 
mula, it is impossible to play golf 
with an arm like that, but Ed does. 

Ed’s left arm was injured when 
he was a boy of 11. He missed a 
rung of a playground ladder and 
fell. Somehow, in a series of opera- 
tions that followed, his arm went 
from bad to worse. When he was 
14, he watched a match between 
the champion of Colgate college, 
Hank Corval, and a caddy called 
Barney Leonard. The caddy won, 
and Ed, who knew the caddy and 
had beaten him at other competi- 
tions, said to himself, “If he could 
do it, I can too.” 

Of course, Ed had an advantage 
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that most of us never had. He had 
a burning inner desire to become 
a champion. With his bad _ left 
arm, he knew it would do him no 
good to watch other golfers who 
had straight left arms. He never 
took a lesson; he just started swing- 
ing. 

Furgol does about everything 
there is that’s wrong according to 
the clinicians, but he gets remark- 
able results. His right hand has be- 
come powerfully developed to 
make up for the weakness of the 
left. His left hand merely stays on 
the club to keep the clubhead at 
right angles to the line of flight 
at the moment of impact. When he 
strokes the ball, his right hand, 
arm, and entire body, starting from 
the feet, move into the shot. As 
he drives the ball, he hooks the 
club face, and, since he can’t take 
it back in a normal golf swing, he 
jerks it above his right ear, twirls 
it like a drum majorette and then 
hits the ball with incredible force 
and fury. He actually loops his 
clubhead, something all teachers 
tell you not to do. It has paid off 
for Furgol, who plays in the top- 
money brackets. 

To sum it all up, if you feel 
that you need outside advice on a 
simple matter of stroking a golf 
ball, work with a proficient profes- 
sional. One who doesn’t hand you 
a line of patent formulas. And 
don’t listen to the “expert” who 
just happened to join your three- 
some. 











The Vanishing Irish 


Too few marry, and they too late 


By JOHN A. O'BRIEN 


Condensed from the St. Joseph Magazine* 


RELAND has not formally dis- 

owned wedlock, but her chil- 

= dren enter into it so seldom 

and so late that the Irish nation is 

slowly but surely vanishing from 
the face of the earth. 

This comes as a shock to most 
people. Sure, they ask in amaze- 
ment, isn’t Ireland famous for its 
lovely colleens whose smiling beau- 
ty is sung in song and story? For 
its gallant sons with their rollicking 
good humor? What about all those 
songs—“When Irish eyes are smil- 
ing, al the world seems bright and 
gay” 

The Irish are tender, warmheart- 
ed, and affectionate to a degree un- 
surpassed by any race. Their litera- 
ture and history eloquently attest to 
this. But the strange and paradoxi- 
cal fact remains that fewer of the 
men and women in Ireland marry 
than do those of any other country 
in the civilized world. Because of 
their widespread failure to marry 
(we won't say their aversion to mar- 
riage) and emigration, Ireland has 
had a steadily declining population 
for more than a century. Econo- 
mists and that if 
the preserit trend continues, in an- 


sociologists say 
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other century the Irish race will 
have vanished much like the Ma- 
yans. 

In 1840 the population of the 
26 counties now comprising the 
Republic of Ireland was 6,548,000. 
Instead of doubling in a century, as 
those of the other nations of Eu- 
rope did, it dwindled to less than 
half, numbering but 2,992,034 in 
1940. By 1946 it had ebbed to an 
all-time low of 2,953,451. 

Decrease in the rate of decline is 
not due to an increase in births. 
Rather, it came about from restric- 
tion of emigration during the de- 
pression years and to restrictions on 
population mobility during the 2nd 
World War. 

No other nation in the civilized 
world even approaches the tragic 
Irish record. Ireland’s uninterrupt- 
ed population decline came during 
the very century in which popula- 
tions were skyrocketing everywhere 
in the wake of industrialization, 
advances in technology, and scien- 
tific agriculture. 

The decline is attributed chiefly 
to emigration. Study leads, how- 
ever, to a different conclusion. The 
chief cause would seem to be that 
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which has plagued Ireland for 
more than a century: too few and 
too late marriages. For many dec- 
ades the marriage rate has been 
deplorably low. The /rish Monthly 
declares, “Ireland has only 73 mar- 
ried women under 45 per 1,000 of 
population; the U.S.A. has 145. We 
are 25% lower in this figure than 
any other country in the world. 
The proportion of unmarried males 
of each age in this country is much 
higher than in any other country.” 

In short, 65% of Ireland’s popu- 
lation is single, 6% widowed and 
28% married. Moreover, 70% of 
its males and 63% of its female 
population, 15 to 44 years, is single! 
In contrast, but 30% of America’s 
population of 15 to 44 years of age 
was single in 1930, while 92.7% of 
its men and 93.5% of its women 
marry at some period in their lives. 

Not only do too few Irish people 
marry but they marry too late. This 
late wedlock dooms them to a semi- 
sterility. The group 25-29 is one of 
the most productive of all groups. 
Yet more than 82% of the Irish 
men and 64% of Irish women in 
this group are unmarried. In Amer- 
ica, only 39% of men and 26% 
of women of this age group are un- 
married. 

The majority of Irish men who 
do marry do so after their 35th birth- 
day and the Irish women after their 
30th. Recent genetic studies indicate 
that three children for such couples 
would ordinarily be the maximum. 
The percentages of younger males 


and females still unmarried are the 
highest in the world. 

The average family, excluding 
the parents, is dwindling to less 
than three. “Even if emigration 
were to cease entirely,” points out 
Father P. B. Noonan, C.S.Sp., a 
native of Ireland, “and if every 
child were to live to maturity, the 
Irish race would still be incapable 
of reproducing itself.” Irish immi- 
grants bring this nonmarrying tra- 
dition to America; today the per- 
centage of bachelors and spinsters 
among Americans of Irish descent 
is probably more than double that 
of those of other extractions. The 
bishop of a Midwest diocese told 
me of a country parish composed 
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entirely of Irish from the 


sod.” They were originally 


almost 
“auld 
numerous and thriving. But over 
the years their numbers thinned out 
because of the scarcity of marriages 
among them, and the bishop was 
compelled to reduce the parish to a 
mission. 

“Tf those settle a said the bishop, 
had been Germans, Poles, Italians, 


ls 


Lithuanians or any other nationa 
save Irish, they would have more 
than doubled their numbers. The 
countryside would be studded with 
the prosperous, children-filled homes 
of their 


ters. But the strange propensity of 


married sons and daugh- 
so many of the Irish to keep their 
even when grown men 


offspring, 
the home has 


and women, about 
yielded a crop chiefly of bachelors 
and spinsters, and has spelled their 
gradual disappearance.” 

The instance cited by the bishop 
could be duplicated in thousands 
of communities across the nation. 
This is inexcusable in our country, 
where economic conditions are so 
favorable. After boasting about the 
greatness of the Irish race, they pro- 
ceed to doom it to extinction—a 
strange manner in which to mani- 
fest their belief. One may well 
wonder if the Irish and their de- 
America haven’t an 
Jansenism, 


scendants in 
underlying: taint of 
which Bruce Marshall so aptly char- 
acterizes as “the impression that 
God made an artistic mistake when 
He planned the mechanics of pro- 


creatie in: 


May 


The third cause of Ireland’s de- 
clining population is emigration. 
During the decade from 1936-46, 
emigrations averaged 18,711 a year, 
compared with 16,675 a year in 
1926-36. Instead of halting this con 
stant drain upon the youthful blood 
and energy of the nation, the gov- 
ernment stands idly by and watches 
its tragic increase. 

Upon returning from a recent 
visit to Ireland, a confrere reported 
that more than half of his old 
schoolmates, now in their 50’s, were 
still unmarried. 

“No,” he grinned, “they’re not to- 
tally devoid of the mating impulse, 
but they have nearly strangled it. 
They have the unfortunate custom 
of waiting in the homestead till the 
parents die before the eldest son 
inherits the farm. By that time the 
younger ones have emigrated and 
the eldest is probably 40 and _ his 
bachelor habits are deeply grooved. 
If he thinks of marriage at all, he 
thinks of it for others.” 

“But don’t those bachelors,” | 
asked, “ever think of the slow sui- 
cide they are inflicting upon the 
race?” 

“Apparently not. They’re a self- 
centered lot. A disgrace to the na- 
tion. A good stiff tax on them and 
on spinsters to help young couples 
get started would spur many to 
action. Such a tax is badly needed 
to change the celibate character of 
the nation and to rescue it from 
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extinction.” 
“Has the high esteem for priests 
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and nuns, who are all celibates, been 
carried over to esteem for celibacy 
as a state of life in the world?” I 
asked him. 

“Unfortunately it has. This is 
particularly true in families where 
one of the children has become a 
priest or nun. The number of the 
remaining children who remain 
celibates is as a rule unusually high. 
It is sad to reflect that while Ire- 
land is sending priests and nuns 
like my sister and myself to min- 
ister in foreign lands, the folks back 
home, through their persistent re- 
fusal to marry, are dooming the 
nation to extinction. 

“The Irish need to be reminded,” 
he continued, “that marriage is also 
a vocation, in fact, the one intended 
for 95% of the people, upon whom 
rests the indispensable duty not 
merely to continue the race but to 
increase it. God said, ‘Increase and 
multiply.’ If I were a priest in Ire- 
land, I would preach that in season 
and out of season. I'd shout it from 
the housetops. It’s the message most 
needed by the Irish everywhere 
today.” 

Other contributing factors are 
migrations from the farm, lack of 
industrialization and of modern sci- 
entific farming methods, a faulty 


financial system, uneven distribu 


tion of land, failure to reclaim thou- 
sands of acres of swampland and 
start a reforestation program, lack 
of adequate housing, smug selfish- 
ness, and woeful failure of the gov- 
ernment to initiate measures to 
remedy the situation. 

In a nation where sexual moral- 
ity is remarkably high it would be 
immensely better if priests were to 
devote their energies to promoting 
social acquaintance, courtship, and 
marriage. Farsighted priests recog- 
nize that a prolonged celibacy, 
thrust by economic conditions upon 
lay people, is replete with frustra- 
tion, resentment, and moral danger. 

It is high time that officials of 
Church and state unite in an or- 
ganized crusade to save the Irish 
nation from extinction. But more 
than preaching is needed. 

Economic measures must be de- 
vised and put into action at once 
to enable the youth of Ireland not 
only to marry but also to find a live- 
lihood in their native land. Some 
50,000 foreigners have invaded the 
land in the last few years and are 
rapidly buying up the land and the 
stores. Surely the first duty of every 
nation is to care for its own people. 
This the government must do or 
soon the Irish will be tenants in a 
land owned by foreigners. 


Recent developments show how true is the observation of a prominent editor 
that “we hardly know which job is the tougher: getting the government out 


of the red or getting the Reds out of the government.” 
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Herbs for Your Garden 


The “six simples” are easy to grow, 


and add zest to your meals 





ou NEED only a few feet of 

sunny space to grow a half 

dozen herbs that give savor 
to soups and salads and, in a man- 
ner of speaking, to flower arrange- 
ments. Lemon basil, dill, rosemary, 
marjoram, sweet basil, and savory, 
the six “simples,” thrive without 
fertilizer in poorest soils and never 
droop for lack of attention. 

In your vegetable garden you can 
plant a border of marjoram for 
roast lamb in the perennial bed; 
half way back sprinkle some seed 
of lemon basil for tomato juice, 
summer savory for meat loaf and 
rosemary for hot biscuits; and near 
the rear of the border plant some 
sweet basil for spaghetti and dill 
for fish. 


Or you 


square of lawn, 


can dig up a_ six-foot 
and make a beau- 
tiful pattern of sweet- 
smelling herbs. It can be like the 
professionally planned beds in pub- 


geomet ric 


lic and private gardens. 
Sow the seeds in a sunny, 
drained spot early in May. 
them with twice their thickness of 
soil. Most will germinate in less 


well- 
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than two weeks and should be 
thinned to stand eight to ten inches 
apart. Summer savory and dill 
sent transplanting; thin them very 
little because of their slender, feath- 
ery growth. Rosemary, a_ tender 
perennial, comes up slowly, but 
garden-grown plants seem to be 
unusually sturdy. After a few sea- 
sons’ growth, they may get higher 
than three feet. 

After having enjoyed fresh herbs 
all summer, of course you won't 
want to get along without them in 
winter. If you cut the tops of basil, 
marjoram, and savory just before 
the plants begin to bloom, they will 
produce a second crop the same sea- 
son. You can dry the pruned parts; 
you could make herb vinegars of 
them, too. 

Don’t trim the rosemary, for you 
will want to pot the young plants 
and bring them in. Their delicate 
leaves make a lovely green tracery 
in a sunny kitchen window and 
the twigs an unusual, fragrant dec- 
oration for Christmas packages. If 
you can spare enough to make a 


miniature Christmas wreath or 
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tuck a few pieces into a large 
wreath, you're in luck. 

You can sow seed in August. 
Sink your pots in the ground and 
keep them well watered. You will 
have a kitchen garden of new 
plants to bring in before frost to 
prolong the fresh-herb season. 

Simples is an old word for me- 
dicinal that used as 
household remedies. In cooking, 
however, the herbs are anything 
but simple, for each has more uses 
than you can possibly imagine. 

You'll probably like sweet basil 
best and will put a leaf or two in 
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each jar of canned tomatoes, an- 
other in soups and stews. You will 
cut a couple of leaves for stuffed 
eggs and chicken livers and more 
for spaghetti sauce, pot roast, and 
ragout. 

Lemon basil, as you may guess, 
has a special affinity for almost 
every kind of food that appreciates 
a touch of lemon. Try it in tomato 
juice, elderberry jelly, with peas, or 
in the green salad. 

Sweet marjoram has a most em- 
bracing fragrance as well as flavor. 
A bouguet in the kitchen will 
make it sweet and counteract many 
unpleasant cooking odors. Eggs, 
meat, and poultry are better with 
a few of its small, round leaves. So 
are cottage cheese, mushrooms, and 
sweetbreads. 

To the herb lover, dill and fish 
are almost synonymous. Dill is a 
must in the sauces for boiled fish; 
creamed 


wonderful in potatoes. 
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Don’t forget a bit of it in the green 
salad. It is good, too, in cream 
cheese, which may be served on 
crackers as an hors d’oeuvre to ac- 
company red caviar, with, of course, 
the proverbial dusting of freshly 
ground pepper. 

Taste for rosemary, like olives, 
sometimes must be acquired. But 
when you've tried it over roast pork 
and veal, in eggs and turkey hash, 
and, best of all, in baking-powder 
biscuits, you'll find its flavor grows 
on you. It has a very strong taste; 
therefore only a few, finely minced 
leaves are sufficient for most recipes. 

Nothing but summer savory 
permeates drumsticks and gravy 
with that distinctly homemade fla- 
vor. Fresh used ever so 
sparingly in meat loaf or potato 
soup and with zucchini squash will 
work wonders with these inexpen- 
sive dishes. 

Don’t overlook herb butters for 
hot French bread and easy, quick 
canapes. Don’t forget herb bags for 
all kinds of soups. And remember 
that it is a cardinal cooking sin to 
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substitute a sharp, definite taste for 
that flavor herbs 
should add to food. If herbs are 
used with a heavy hand, you'll 
surely hear someone grunt “Ugh!” 
instead of, excitedly, “What is in it?” 
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The six simples are listed with 
other herb seeds and plants in the 
catalogues of most growers. Herb 
growing is a most satisfying hobby 
little and 


because it demands so 


gives so much. 















Your Eyes Must See 


You Through 


Observing a few fundamental rules 
will protect and save your vision 


By LIAM O'CONNOR 


Condensed from the American Magazine* 


& WERE bowling along on 
U.S. No. 1 when it hap- 

+ pened. My friend sudden- 
ly stumped down in the driver’s seat. 
His hands relaxed on the steering 
wheel. The car swerved to the left, 
straight at an approaching truck. 

John regained control just in 
time. The heavy truck roared past. 
We had missed it by inches. White 
and trembling, John pulled over to 
the side of the road. I was pretty 
limp myself. “A dizzy spell,” he ex- 
plained. “I almost passed out.” 

It took several visits to doctors 
for John to discover what ailed him. 
The diagnosis was almost as dra- 
matic as our near-accident. It was 
eyestrain. Fitted with a pair of 
glasses, John has had no more diz- 
zy spells. 

This experience started me think- 
ing, then investigating. I learned 
that eyestrain may or may not cause 
pain in the eyes. It may blur your 
vision or make you see double. Or, 
as in John’s case, all its effects may 
be felt in other parts of the body. 

Eye trouble can develop much 
74 *640 Sth Ave., New 
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more easily in those who have been 
suffering from general fatigue or 
from anxiety. A child convalescing 
from an acute illness, a mother 
nursing her infant, a man worrying 
about business—all are candidates 
for this deceptive ailment. The best 
protection against eyestrain is, of 
course, a knowledge of scientific 
eye care. 

Some persons think that eyes can 
be replaced. A staff member of one 
of the country’s great eye hospitals 
encounters this misunderstanding 
among persons who are making 
their wills. Every so often he hears 
from someone who wants to will 
his eyes to the hospital, under the 
impression that a whole eye can be 
transplanted from one individual 
to another. 

“I hate to disillusion them,” the 
doctor admitted, “but I have to tell 
them the truth. The term ‘eye trans- 
plant, which has been so much 
publicized, really means ‘corneal 
transplant.’ In other words, we can 
replace the damaged transparent 
window on the outside of one eye 
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by grafting on a piece of tissue from 
another eye. But to put a whole 
new eye into an empty socket, and 
connect up all the complicated 
nerves and muscles and blood ves- 
sels, is still beyond us. There are no 
spare eyes available.” 

Our eyes today must meet the 
exorbitant demands of a complex 
and artificial civilization. Consider 
reading. We Americans do a stag- 
gering amount of it. Each year we 
go through 18! billion newspapers, 
4¥, billion magazines, and 450 mil- 
lion books. We take reading for 
granted. But before 1890 the ma- 
jority of our population was en- 
gaged in farming or other outdoor 
work, with little need or oppor- 
tunity to do much reading. When 
we stare all day at things near by 
we put an unnatural strain on the 
eye muscles. 

Distance vision can, of course, 
cause eyestrain, too. We pay five 
billion visits to the movies every 
year, to say nothing of the time we 
spend at television sets. Our fore- 
fathers went to bed at sundown and 
got up at dawr. We drive our mo- 
torcars along highways at 50, 60, or 
70 mph. Grandfather jogged over 
country roads in a horse and buggy, 
content with 10 mph. He didn’t 
have to estimate distances and 
speeds in a maze of traffic, and do 
it with clockwork precision. He 
had no blinding headlights glaring 
in his face. He didn’t use his eyes 
under high nervous tension, aware 
that a mistake in judgment might 
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A black eye calls for cold com- 
presses at once. After 24 hours, 


use hot compresses. Later, gentle 
massage may speed up the heal- 
ing process. If there are cuts or 
abrasions, or persistent disturb- 
ances of vision, see your physi- 
cian. 

What about the time-honored 
beefsteak remedy? Said one spe- 
cialist, “A piece of steak acts as 
There is no 


a cold compress. 
chemical action; the juice of the 
meat doesn’t ‘take down the 


swelling.’ It was a sensible meas- 
ure to use in the days betore re- 
frigerators. But now ice is plenti- 
ful and steak is not.” 


mean his sudden death or injury. 

Yes, the demands on our eyes 
today are exorbitant. But eyestrain 
need not be feared too much. Ae 
cording to the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness, “Eyes 
that are free from disease will 
never wear out from too much 
use.” Eyestrain will not ruin your 
eyes, but it can ruin your digestion, 
nerves, and efficiency for as long as 
it is neglected. To insure you and 
your family against this and other 
dangers, visual research has evolved 
scienufic rules for everyday eye 
care. 

For good eye health, try to main- 
tain a good level of general health. 
Remember that the eye is a part of 
the body, and that there is a con- 
tinuous give-and-take between the 
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two. Make sure that your sleep, 
diet, exercise, and recreation are 
adequate. 

Do your reading or other close 
work under a comfortable light 
coming from above and behind. 

Interrupt close work, like sewing, 
typing, and the like, every half- 
hour or so and rest your eyes by 
looking into the distance for a min- 
ute or two. You'll find you can get 
more done with less effort in this 
way. 

Wear protective goggles when 
engaged in any dangerous work or 
hobby. If you spend much time in 
strong sunlight, wear good sun- 
glasses. Cheap lenses, marred by air 
bubbles, ripples, and other imper- 
fections, can prove to be an expen- 
sive bargain. Avoid staring into the 
sun, into a powerful sun lamp, or 
into a welder’s arc. 

To prevent eye accidents among 
your children, try to find them as 
much supervised recreation as pos- 
sible. Public-health officials say that 
67% of all eye injuries suffered by 
youngsters occur during unsuper- 
vised play. Most kids don’t stop to 
think that fireworks, BB guns, and 
sharp sticks can cause partial or 
total blindness. Give boys particu- 
lar attention, because they have 
three times as many eye accidents 
as girls. All children in grades 7 
through 9 need extra care also, 
since this is the peak period for 
eye damage. 

When you get a speck of dirt in 
your eye, pull down the upper lid 


May 


over the lower, so that the tears 
can wash away the particle. Or try 
washing it out with an eye cup, us- 
ing tap water or a fresh solution of 
boric acid. If the object comes out 
and the eye still feels irritated, it’s 
all right to apply a drop of mineral 
oil with an eye dropper. But don’t 
rub your eyes or dab with a none- 
too-clean handkerchief. 

If the speck won’t come out, 
don’t fuss with it. You are likely to 
make tiny scratches on the eyeball 
into which germs can find their 
way. The result may be a disastrous 
infection. This is a job for a nurse 
or your family physician. If they 
can’t handle it they'll refer you to 
a specialist. 

If perfume, shaving lotion, soap, 
lime, acid, or any other chemical 
gets into your eye, wash it out at 
once with tap water. Use an eye 
cup, or hold your head under a 
faucet. If the eye becomes inflamed, 
obtain prompt medical care. 

Consult your physician about any 
inflammation of the eyes or lids. 
Most people think “pink eye” is a 
minor matter. Actually, this phrase 
covers any inflammation, from 
mild conjunctivitis to blinding 
glaucoma. Prompt treatment by a 
physician is vital. 

Remember that boric acid is a 
mild antiseptic and is not effective 
against a serious infection. Exces- 
sive use of either boric acid or of 
preparations containing silver can 
irritate the eye. Daily dosing with 
silver over a long period can pro- 
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duce “pewter eye” (argyria), a 
leaden discoloration of the whites 
of the eyes. This is a permanent 
condition for which there is no 
cure. 

Go at once to a physician when- 
ever you have a serious eye acci- 
dent. See an eye specialist when- 
ever you develop such symptoms as 
chronic eye fatigue, persistent head- 
aches, blurring of vision, inflamma- 
tion of the eyes or lids, scales or 
crusts on the lids, continuous water- 
ing or discharge, patches of cloud- 
iness before the eyes, narrowing of 
the field of vision, and colored ha- 
los around lights. 

Children should have their eyes 
examined at about three years of 
age, before beginning schoolwork, 
and after learning to read. Watch 
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carefully for habitual squinting and 
other facial contortions, or contin- 
ual stumbling, bumping _ into 
things, and the like. Adults over 
40 should have their eyes checked 
by an eye specialist regularly at 
least once every two years. 

Such examinations uncover eye 
disorders which might otherwise 
go undetected, since they usually 
cause little or no pain. Also, the 
checkups often lead to the early di- 
agnosis and cure of other diseases, 
including diabetes, high blood pres- 
sure, hardening of the arteries, 
brain tumors, and disorders of the 
heart, liver, kidneys, thyroid, and 
teeth. These conditions write their 
warning signals clearly on the ret- 
ina, which an oculist will readily 
recognize. 
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Servants of Servants 

J was once entertained by Lord Halifax at a supper party in 
Washington during the war. All I remember is that there were 
hundreds of people there, and a table was reserved exclusively for 
His Lordship, His Muggship (myself) and two lovely gals. It was 
a buffet supper, and Halifax most graciously carried my food to 
the table because, though I am no acrobat, I walk on my hands 
(I use elbow crutches). When we sat down I saw that he had a 
shriveled hand, so I cut his meat. 

This to me is what civilization is all about. We're all handi- 
capped in one way or another, and it’s our job to help each other 
over difficult s1.aations where one or the other may by God’s provi- 
dence be more able to handle that situation than another. This 
doesn’t make anyone any better than anyone else, and I don't 
believe it’s been good for the human race to allow itself to be 
saddled with any ideas to the contrary. 

Frank Scully in Variety (20 Feb. °52). 


From Scully’s Scraphe by 














| HE price you should pay for a 
“bluc book.” lt shows the legal ceil- 
all makes and models. 
tried to buy a 


used Car 1S listed in the dealer’s 


ing prices for 

As | 
used car during the last war knows, 
there and one sly 
ways to get around these ceilings, 
so be on guard. When new-car pro- 
duction drops sharply, you can ex- 
pect infamous bonus 
deals. 

You may find several models sell- 


anyone who 


are a the yusand 


a revival of 


ing below ceiling prices. Be careful 
about those. There are no real bar- 
gains in this business; the money 
you save on the initial purchase 
price may be spent later in repair 
bills. For a rough guide to market 
prices of those few odd or hard- 
to-move cars which will sell below 
ceiling, check the classified section 


of your newspaper for a couple of 
days. Before you buy from a private 
seller, find out the ceiling price 


from a dealer from the local 
Office of Price Stabilization. 

Most buyers have to go to an 
independent. used-car dealer or a 


or 


*The Kipling 


r Magazine, 1729 H St., 


How to Choose a 


N 


Used Car 


Here are things to do to 
protect yourself in one of 
America’s sharpest markets 


Condensed from Changing Times? 
Ss S 


new-car dealer who sells his trade 
ins. The new-car dealer with a used- 
car lot is the slightly better bet, 
though his prices are probably a 
shade higher. As a group, the in- 
dependent dealers include a much 
higher fraction of the fly-by-night 
operators. If you have doubts about 
a dealer, check with your better 
business bureau or chamber of com- 
merce. But don’t assume that be- 
cause a dealer is of good repute, 
you will automatically get a fine 
car from him at a ridiculously low 
price. There is give-and-take in 
these transactions. If you aren't 
careful, you will do all the giving. 

Before you start on your shop- 
ping trip get clearly in mind what 
type of car you want to buy, and 
how much you can pay. A two- 
vear-old car is the best buy, if you 
can afford it. It has taken its high 
initial depreciation, but has not yet 
had serious wear. Be prepared to 
spend some time. If you have any 
sales resistance, now is the time to 
use it. Wear old clothes, so that you 
won't hesitate to crawl around dur- 


W., Washington 6, D.C. April, 1951. 





HOW TO CHOOSE A USED CAR 


ing your inspection. Keep firmly in 
mind that speedometer readings are 
not reliable. Pay no attention to 
them no matter what anybody says. 

You can eliminate some cars 
right off the bat if you know what 
to look for. Avoid ex-taxis and 


patched-up wrecks. Look for a trail- 
er hitch on the rear. If there is one, 
there’s a good chance the car may 
have been overloaded for long pe- 
riods, and is old beyond its years. 

If you are satisfied that the car 


is not a lemon, you can start the 
detailed inspection. You don’t have 
to be a mechanic. Just take your 
time, and follow these simple check- 
ing procedures. 

Sure, this will be a nuisance, and 
you may feel a bit silly, and the 
salesman may sigh impatiently, but 
do it all anyhow. 

Engine. Start the engine and let 
it idle. If it seems to be idling too 
fast, ask the salesman to slow it 
down. Open the hood; listen care- 
fully. The motor should run quiet- 
ly, without excessive vibration, at 
a smooth, even speed. Race the en- 
gine; listen to it at different speeds. 

After it has been running for a 
while, look at all the hoses, tubes, 
connections to see if there is 
water or gas. 


and 
any leakage of oil, 
Pay particular attention to the en- 
gine block. If you see any cracks or 
welded places, the block is probably 
faulty. Look at the oil-measuring 
stick. Do you see any water droplets 
mixed with the oil? If SO, the water 


eot there through an interior crack 


in the block. The cost of replacing 
a cracked block is roughly $200 or 
more. 

Idle the engine; then race it. If 
the exhaust is bluish, oil is being 
burned with your gas. This happens 
when piston rings or cylinder walls 
are worn or uneven, permitting the 
lubricating oil to seep into the com- 
bustion chamber. Repair costs: $90 
to $100. 

Cooling system. Look at the radi- 
ator to spot any rust or gray water 
marks, which indicate leakage, 
Some leaks can be fixed, but the 
cost of a new radiator is $25 to $40. 
Note the water level so that you 
can recheck after driving. 

Battery. Are cables corroded? Is 
the casing in good condition? Does 
the battery seem older than the car 
itself? If so, it has probably been 
switched from another car. Cost of 
a new battery: $15 to $25. 

Steering gear. Examine the sur- 
face of each tire. If tires are worn 
unevenly, the wheels are out of line. 
Wavy surfaces on the front tires 
usually indicate that the steering 
system is faulty. 

Grasp all tires firmly at the top 
and try to wobble them. If the 
wheel wiggles at all, it probably 
has a worn kingpin or faulty wheel 
bearings. In either case, 
$15 to $20 for each defective wheel. 

Clutch. Set the emergency brake, 
depress the clutch pedal and put the 
car in high Then 
engine moderately and let the clutch 
The ens gine should stall 


repairs are 


gear. race the 


out s] ( wly. 
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almost immediately. If it dies slow- 
ly, a slipping clutch is indicated. If 
it chatters to a stall, the clutch face 
is uneven and will require replace- 
ment. Cost: about $40. 

Body. Examine seams where fen- 
ders are joined to the body and 
look for rust around the floor 
boards and inside the trunk. If cor- 
rosion has a good start, it’s almost 
impossible to put the body back 
into sound condition. 

That winds up your on-the-lot 
testing. If you still feel the car 
might be worth buying, take it out 
on the road. 

Performance is the final measure 
of an automobile, and you'll have 
to be the judge of that. Drive it 
yourself. 

1. Try all gears in all speeds. 
Is the transmission uncommonly 
noisy? Accelerate rapidly. Then 
slow down and speed up again. 
Does the car slip out of gear, or is 
there a bucking or whipping effect 
in the gear shift? If so, some gears, 
or possibly the whole works, may 
need to be replaced. Cost: from $20 
to $40. 

Notice whether the clutch grabs 
or slips when you shift from one 
gear to the next. Back up, prefer- 
ably on an incline, to see if the 
reverse gear shudders or chatters. 
In either event, the cause is a faulty 
clutch, which may have to be re- 


paired or replaced. 

If the car has an automatic trans- 
mission,-put it through its paces at 
high and low speeds, and _ listen 
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carefully for noticeable thuds when 
it shifts itself from one gear to the 
next. Listen, too, for a high-pitched 
whining noise, which indicates 
worn or faulty gears. 

2. Accelerate to about 40 miles 
an hour on a smooth, quiet straight- 
away; then put the car in neutral 
and let it coast to a stop. Listen 
carefully to any grinding or click- 
ing from the rear axle, where the 
differential is located. To fix a de- 
fective differential may cost $50. 

3. Try braking with your hands 
off the wheel (but be ready to grab 
it). Car swerve? Maybe the brakes 
need a simple adjustment, maybe 
relining. Hold the brake pedal 
down gently while accelerating to 
about 30; then take your foot off 
the accelerator and brake sharply. 
Do the brakes hold as well as be- 
fore? If they do, you can be fairly 
sure the linings are in good shape. 

4. Test the steering gear by re- 
moving your hands from the wheel 
on a smooth road. The car should 
stay on a straight course for some 
time. Take a few sharp turns and 
notice whether the steering gear 
seems to bind. See if the car 
straightens itself out after the turn. 
It should. 

5. Drive around a little more to 
get the over-all feel of the car un- 
der normal driving conditions. See 
whether it responds promptly, is 
fairly free of body or engine noise, 
and gives a comfortable ride. 

6. Back at the dealer’s lot, check 
all the gauges on the instrument 
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panel. Does the ammeter show a 
slight charge when you race the 
engine? Good; generator and bat- 
tery are in proper condition. Oil 
pressure about 25 or 30 while idling, 
40 while racing? Good; no oil 
leaks. Temperature normal? Good; 
no leaks in cooling system. 

Now, while the engine is idling, 
open the hood once more and look 
again for those telltale leaks of oil, 
water or gas. There should have 
been no change at all. Is the water 
level about the same? Does the 
engine idle just as quietly now that 
it has been running a while? Stop 
it and recheck the oil level. 

If you are completely satisfied, 
estimate the cost of putting the car 
in A-1 condition. Tack that on to 
the asking price, and then decide 
whether you can afford it. 

Try to get a 30-day, full guaran- 
tee. If you can’t get it, be suspicious. 
At best, the guarantee will have 
some loopholes. Battery, electrical 
system, and tires are not usually 
guaranteed. In any case, you had 
better reserve another $50, on top 
of what you are actually paying, 
just to be safe, even though you 


Meekness 
CBrorner G. Pavr, president of LaSalle college, told this 
one on himself. He was walking through the boiler room at 
the college. A repairman was adjusting a thermostat. He was 
obviously having difficulties. 


| 
A’ 


Angered, he turned to Brother Paul and asked, “Are you part of the 
maintenance crew around here?” 
“No, I’m not,” Brother Paul replied. “I’m the Complaint Department.” 
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may not ever have to spend it. 

Look out for the so-called 50-50 
warranty on repairs. In some cases, 
it means that the “half” you pay 
will be the normal full cost. Look 
out, too, for two-day guarantees. 
That kind of warranty is almost 
meaningless. 

You should not pay more than 
6% discounted interest to finance a 
used car. This is higher than the 
normal rate for new-car financing 
by about 1% to 2%. Some banks 
will finance used cars at 444% or 
5%. Make sure you know what 
you are getting into. Ask for an 
itemized account of insurance and 
financing charges. The dealer has 
to furnish this information. 

If you buy on time, the financing 
outfit will make you take out com- 
prehensive and collision insurance, 
Be sure to arrange for your own 
liability insurance. 

This cautious, step-by-step meth- 
od of used-car buying takes time. 
But it is the only way to even up 
the odds against you. Some forms 
of gambling may be cheap fun, but 
gambling on a used-car lot is sure 
to be expensive and dangerous. 
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Cynthia Williams, secretary, reads the minutes 
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Junior Achievement %) nrico Dr Pasaquare, 16, had a 


“4 lot of trouble with that cherry 
Pa S Dividends pie. The crust was excellent, light 
y and flaky. But the filling was much 
too swect. 
Teensters learn self-relianc It was his first attempt at pie bak- 
and good business met . ing. He followed the directions on 


If 





self, a notably successtul venture. 

That same evening, Enrico stood 
on the stage of a television theater 
with Arthur Godfrey. 

“Enrico, they tell me you're a 
pretty good salesman.” 

“I think so.” 

“IT think you are too,” said God- 
frey, “Go ahead. You do the com- 
mercial.” He handed Enrico a box 
of pie crust mix and walked off 
leaving the youth facing the tele- 
vision cameras alone. 

In a spot that would have left 
most adults speechless, Enrico was 
not visibly flustered or uncomfort- 
able. With perfect poise, he told 
why he thought Pillsbury’s pie 
crust mix was good, said that he 


Al Farley drills a hole for the coin while 
Joline Friend applies the lacquer finish. 


; i during a Pacific Coaster company staff meeting. 


the box of pie crust mix except for 
one thing—in his inexperience he 
had bought artificially-sweetened 
maraschino cherries instead of 
those that come in cans. And then 
he added the sugar called for by 
the recipe! It was not, he told him- 





Minneapolis, Junior Achievement 
maintains and operates 63 business 
centers where young people from 
parochial and public high schools 
operate 1,267 miniature corpora- 
tions owned by more than 125,000 
stockholders. 

Guided by adult advisers from 
local business firms, the young busi- 
nessmen and women make all the 
decisions, do all the work. They 
raise money to start their business 
by selling stock at 50 cents a share. 
They select and produce a product 
or service; sell their output; keep 
their own books and, at the end of 
the year, deliberately go out of busi- 
ness, repaying their stockholders 


The finished product—a Peruvian coin 


countersunk in a sanded square oak coaster. The company liquidates its stock during the annua 
TAREE 

knew it was good because he had ( 
used it. Sincerely and persuasively, 
he delivered a very effective com- 
mercial. When he had finished, Ar- 
thur Godfrey led the applause and 
then presented him with a $100 
Savings Bond, the award for being 
the best Junior Achievement sales- 
man in New York. 

In baking the ill-starred cherry 
pie, Enrico’s lack of cooking experi- 
ence had led him astray. But before 
millions of people,. his sales experi- 
ence stood him in very good stead. 
Experience made the difference. 

Junior Achievement, Inc., exists 
to give this free business experience 
to high school students. In 34 cities 
across the country, from Boston to 
San Diego, and from Houston to 
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board meeting. 
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their investment with a dividend, if 
earned. 

A good example of a typical J. A. 
company is the Pacific Coaster com- 
pany of San Francisco, Calif. This 
company was made up of 15 inter- 
ested boys and girls. Counseled by 
a panel of businessmen advisers, the 
group elected and installed officers, 
then searched around for a product 
to make and sell. 

The product turned out to be an 
attractive square coaster of care- 
fully finished oak, inlaid with a 
Peruvian coin. The company’s op- 
eration was not just a craft pro- 
gram; market research and cost 
analysis preceded selection of the 


Joline 














Friend, president, hands a stockholder his refund including a 20% 


product; more research and sales 
instruction preceded its distribution. 

To get money to buy raw ma- 
terials and meet other initial ex- 
penses, the Pacific Coaster com- 
pany issued 194 shares of stock 
(each member had to buy one 
share; no one could buy more than 
five). They met one night a week 
in the Junior Achievement business 
center at 1212 Market St., where 
they paid rent for their quarters, 
manufactured their coasters, packed 
them, held board meetings (every 
member of the company was on the 
board of directors), discussed sales. 
They made 73 sets of coasters, sold 
them all. 


dividend. 
Bi 





Emil Schram, former president of the New York Stock Exchange, presents the Exchange's 
award for the best annual report to the officers of the Tex-I-Craft company of Middletown, Ohio. 


The company’s report to all of its 
stockholders, issued at the time of 
liquidation, tells the story: 

“It is our pleasure to forward 
with this report a check covering 
your original investment plus ac- 
cumulated dividends amounting to 
ten cents a share.” 

“While progress was slow in the 
early stages of manufacture, market 
acceptance warranted our continued 
effort. At January 31, we found our- 
selves operating in the red by $16.17. 
Added working capital was needed 
and was obtained by (1) subcon- 


tracting two of our employees to 
the J. A. Framing company (an- 
other Junior Achievement company 
meeting at the center) and... (2) 
through a loan of $20 obtained 
from the Bank of Achievers. 


Like the Pacific Coaster com- 
pany, most Junior Achievement 
companies show a profit. Some, as 
in regular business, do not. But in 
either event, the members have had 
a chance to gain valuable business 
experience which will be very help- 
ful when they graduate from school 
into the world of business. 





They will have had a chance to 
measure their own aptitudes in real 
business situations because they will 
have faced, on a small scale, the 
same problems that confront adult 
businessmen. They will have seen 
the relationship between sales, pro- 
duction and management because 
they will have taken part in all of 
these activities. And they will have 
learned, through their own experi- 
ence, that initiative and real effort 
usually make the difference between 
success and failure. 

Not all the rewards from partici- 
pation in Junior Achievement are 
intangible. There are opportunities 
to make new friends through J. A. 


social activities. And there are Ju- 
nior Achievement scholarships, to- 
talling $40,000, which help out- 
standing Achievers continue their 
education. Some scholarship win- 
ners go on to college; others utilize 
their awards for night school or 
correspondence school courses. 

Educators and civic leaders com- 
mend this unique “Learn-By-Do- 
ing” program most highly. Father 
John J. Voight, New York arch- 
diocese superintendent of schools, 
says, “Because of my close associ- 
ation with the Junior Achievement 
program, I am happy to endorse 
the objectives and principles which 
underlie its activities.” 


Msgr. E. J. Waterson, head of Cardinal Hayes high school, Bronx, N. Y., accepts five shares of 
Chrem Chemical company stock from Joseph O’Brien, president of the Junior Achievement firm. 














The Bartlett Actes 
on the Moon 


A Baltimorean used an $18.75 telescape 
and astounded the world with discovery 


of changes on our satellite 
By WILLIAM STUMP 


Condensed from 
the Baltimore Sunday Sun* 


D 


man 


r. James C. Bart ett, JR., a 
department-store — advertis- 
ing man, is Baltimore’s 


in the moon. Not that he’s 


evcr been closer to the satellite than 
221,463 miles; he hasn’t, and re- 
But in spite of this, the 


grets it. 
$18.75 telescope he points skyward 
from his living-room window has 
made him so familiar with it that 
part of its surface was recently 
named in his honor. 

Bartlett, as the area will hence- 
forth be known, is twice the size 
of Delaware. It comprises some 
4,000 square miles of rough, hill- 
strewn plain. This plain is_bor- 
dered on the north by a wall 65 
miles long, 3,000 feet high, and a 
mile wide; on the south, by a gently 
sloping ridge; on the east by a 
long, irregular range of hills; and 
on the west by a streak of light 
that may be another ridge. 

It was named for Dr. Bartlett by 
H. Percy Wilkins, lunar director of 
the British Astronomical associa- 


88 *Baltimore, Md. 











tion. That happened last October; 
but to tell how and why the honor 
came about, it is necessary to go 
back to 1643. 

In that year a German astrono- 
mer named Hevelius published one 
of the first of many maps showing 
how the moon looks through the 
telescope. His primitive equipment 
made details relatively obscure. On 
the map, adjoining the crater called 
Fontenelle (over the centuries, 
most of the features of the moon 
have been named) there appeared 
a faint indentation in the north 
shore of the Mare Frigoris, one of 
the lunar plains. 

In 1809 another astronomer 
mapped this part of the moon; he 
saw the area partly as it appears 
today. But in 1837, when two Ger- 
man astronomers named Beer and 
Maedler published a map which 
astronomers regard as the monu- 
mental study of the moon, an in- 
closed square was very much in 
evidence. 

Feb. 17, 1952. 
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This, the Germans said, threw 
them “into the highest astonish- 
ment.” For the square appeared to 
be almost perfect. It was made up 
of four walls 65 miles long and be- 
tween 250 and 3,000 feet high 
(moon heights are measured by tri- 
angulation of the shadows) that 
were extremely regular. 

The two astronomers, _literal- 
minded scientists not given to 
flights of fancy, even remarked that 
the walls looked artificial. And 
they were further excited over what 
they saw in the square’s interior, a 
range of hills forming a perfect 
cross. 

Another map was published in 


1876, the work of an Englishman 
named Edmund Neison. He saw 
the square just as the Germans saw 
it, except that he charted a second 
cross. 

Now comes something that re- 
mains completely unexplained. 
Two years before Neison’s map ap- 
peared, still another map was pub- 
lished. It was the work of Dr. 
Julius Schmidt, and it showed the 
area with three walls of the square 
missing. So does a photo taken in 
1863. 

So does another photograph, tak- 
en in 1878. And this photograph, 
plus a map by the Rev. T. W. 
Webb of England that shows the 





Moon-Man Hoax 


Sir Joun HeErscue, greatest astronomer of his day, went to Africa 
with a new telescope. On Aug. 21, 1835, the New York Sun reported 
that he had made some startling discoveries. 

Sensation followed sensation, with illustrations. “Moon people,” 
said the Sun, “averaged four feet in height, were covered, except for 
the face, with short, glossy, copper-colored hair, and had hairless 
membrane wings, from shoulder tips to the calves of their legs.” 
Their yellowish faces were “slightly more intelligent-looking than 
orangutans.” 

The Sun gave details about a great moon temple of polished 
sapphire, with yellow roofs, supported by 70-foot columns. Around 
this, the bat-like moon people “spent their happy hours” eating “nour- 
ishing fruits” and in “flying, bathing, and loitering.” 

The other papers became alarmed. Circulations were going down. 
The Sun’s boomed; people fought for copies. 

Herschel was located. Amazed, he denounced the tales as fabrica- 
tions. A reporter, Richard Adams Locke, had, indeed, dreamed up 
the stories; the Sun ran them for circulation. 

The “great scoop” made history. It remains newspaperdom’s 


biggest hoax. Harold Helfer. 
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perfect square, appears in a book 
published about that time. But the 
major topographical change that 
evidently had taken place on the 
moon remained totally unnoticed 
until Dr. Bartlett brought it to light 
in 1950. 

In a letter to a fellow member 
of the International Association of 
Lunar and Planetary Observers, he 
casually mentioned the famous 
square, which he had read about 
in Beer and Maedler’s text. “After 
I posted the letter,” says Dr. Bart- 
lett, “I realized I'd never seen the 
square, even though I was quite 
familiar with the region where it 
was said to be located. So one clear 
night I looked for it. What I saw 
nearly made me fall over. 

“The square wasn’t there! The 
northern wall was there and, I dis- 
covered on later nights, so were 
both the crosses. But the other walls 
had completely vanished; the fea- 
tures in their place, especially the 
south ridge, that is nowhere near 
the location of the south wall, were 
completely different. Sometime, not 
later than 1874, I'd say, something 
happened.” 

Some selenographers were skepti- 
cal. One school that 
believes no changes ever take place 
on the moon, was inclined to smile, 
in spite of other evidence that such 


school, the 


changes do almost certainly take 
place. 

One eminent British astronomer, 
who nevertheless suggested that the 
area be named for Bartlett, gave 


the opinion that the walls making 
up the square never existed; that 
Beer and Maedler were wrong, and 
that Neison was guilty of “insufh- 
cient checking.” Dr. Bartlett dis- 
putes all such contentions vigorous- 
ly. 

“We can be certain of nothing, 
except, I’m sure, that the walls of 
the square did exist. And it is plain 
that they don’t exist now,” he says. 

Every clear, moonlit night one of 
his three telescopes is either set up 
on the roof of his North Eutaw St. 
home, or peeps from the window 
of his living room. It may be the 
$18.75 one, which is a 34-inch re- 
flector; the much more expensive 
three-inch refractor, custom built 
to his specifications; or the two- 
inch refractor. 

His home is packed and jammed 
with notebooks, textbooks, and sci- 
entific periodicals. His living-room 
desk is piled high with letters from 
American and British selenogra- 
phers and manuscripts. He writes 
six or seven papers a year for the 
astronomical journals. 

Astronomy takes up a good ten 
hours of Dr. Bartlett’s day. And 
other hours are well occupied— 
with a_ geological collection of 
10,000 specimens, with a study of 
comparative religion, and with 
electric trains, of which he has a 
roomful. 

Where does the time come from? 
That’s easy. Unlike the man in the 
moon, Dr. Bartlett requires only 
three to four hours of sleep a day. 





“Talk-Books” of China 


They were the Reds’ method of preparing the peas- 
ants for the judicial murders of the people's courts 


By EDWARD HUNTER 


Condensed from Brain-Washing in Red China* 


N small villages and big cities 

of China, street lending li- 
| braries have been landmarks 
for many years. The libraries are 
merely a few wooden shelves. They 
are stocked with paper-covered 
books telling stories in pictures, one 
picture to a page, with a caption 
under each. The stories were usu- 
ally fanciful folklore, mad adven- 
ture, fairy tales, and romance. 

All kinds of plain people, work- 
ers, rickshaw runners, housewives, 
coolies, peddlers, servants, house- 
maids, and school children, bor- 
rowed the books. The books were 
poorly printed, their pages usually 
dirty and dog-eared, their contents 


ry the autor. 
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lurid, but they were the most popu- 
lar reading matter to be had. 

The Nationalist government oft- 
en tried to ban the libraries because 
their material was unsuitable for 
the young and too sensational for 
anyone. 

Wherever they were in control, 
the communist authorities also 
banned circulation of the old, pa- 
per-bound books. But the commu- 
nists placed orders with printing 
companies for even larger lots of 
similar books, similar in every re- 
spect except one: the contents now 
contributed to propaganda and in- 
doctrination. They also assigned 
their best writers and cartoonists to 


es "ca ti, 
Inc., Nei 
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provide the stories. The Red regime 
easily succeeded in winning the 
tremendous mass market. The pic- 
ture-story books became sharp weap- 
ons of propaganda. The commu- 
nists distributed them all through 
China, even in Nationalist territory. 

One reason for the old books’ 
great popularity was that they pro- 
vided recreation for a whole village 
or for all the workers of a big fac- 
tory. Most villagers were illiterate 
or nearly so. The wandering story- 
tellers, of an ages-old profession, 
would use the books. They would 
base their stories partly on the text, 
partly on the pictures, and partly on 
their imaginations. This was how 
the books came to be known as 


“talk-books.” Workers would pay 
a storyteller to come to their plant 
at lunchtime. The wandering story- 
tellers, after asking the workmen 
what favorite story they wanted, 
sat on the stage in front of a table 
and recited the entire story dra- 


matically, almost always from 
memory. 

Here the communists stepped in. 
They planted Party members to 
ask for stories put out by the Reds. 
Their authors produced a far better 
story than the usual Chinese pulp 
writers; often even the workers 
would ask for the Red stories by 
preference. 

I was surprised at first when 
anti-Red.friends of mine, graduates 
of Chinese colleges, admitted that 
they knew the talk-book stories 
from cover to cover. 
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“Some of them are good, really 
good,” they said. “They’re so good 
that you just don’t pay any atten- 
tion to the propaganda.” 

When I had them translated, I 
agreed. I understood how it came 
about that some of the communist 
talk-books became classics univer- 
sally known in China. 

One of the best known, The Peo- 
ple’s Daughter, was based on 2nd 
World War history. It gives an ac- 
count of partisan fighting behind 
the lines in Central Europe. Also, 
it is an inspirational story to inspire 
young Chinese men and women 
(the hero is a woman guerrilla) to 
emulate the heroes. The edition I 
have was published in January, 
1950; no one knows how many of 
the young people who later fought 
the Americans in Korea were in- 
spired by the book. 

To the Chinese, the curious twist 
given the story was in making the 
heroine a Lithuanian girl fighting 
for “her country”—Soviet Russia! 
The average Chinese reader of 
talk-books cannot be expected to 
know that the Lithuanian people 
were decimated, and that untold 
numbers of them were forcibly de- 
ported by the Russians. There were 
many Lithuanian guerrillas (the 
hitch is that they were in action be- 
fore the 2nd World War) who sac- 
rificed their lives in the same man- 
ner as the heroine in The People’s 
Daughter—not on behalf of Mos- 
cow, but for freedom from it. 

The simple drawings were de- 
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signed to teach that women and 
children can be very effective in 
war, particularly against an army 
with the bourgeois gallantry of the 
American. The heroine engaged 
in tasks “impossible for others, 
shunned by men.” She organized 
propaganda teams, “hiding propa- 
ganda material inside the Bible” in 
churches; destroyed railway tracks; 
became a sniper; tossed hand gren- 
ades; transported wounded across 
a freezing river; recruited guerril- 
las; and fought alone to cover a 
retreat until she was finally wound- 
ed and captured, after killing many 
of the enemy. 

Communist literature always has 
its leading character indescribably 
tortured in an effort to extract in- 
formation. Always, as with this 
heroine, the “cruelest tortures” are 
resisted, until “undaunted, she 
walked the road to martyrdom” 
and died before the enemy firing 
squad. 

On the last page was a girl in 
Joan of Arc posture, holding a rifle 
in one hand and waving comrades 
onward with the other as she 
pressed forward, Soviet flags to her 
right, Soviet flags to her left. The 
last sentence: “Do not forget this 
heroine who fought for the liberty 
of the people and the unity of her 
country’s territory.” A more callous 
distortion of history and patriotism 
can hardly be imagined, but that 
should not blind us to the fact that 
in The People’s Daughter the com- 
munists devised a thrilling and 
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| Where Stalin Steps.... 
| Tue largest billboard in the big 


| Chinese section of Jakarta, capital 
of the youthful nation of Indo- 
nesia, advertises The White- 
Haired Daughter, communist 
China’s most elaborate propa- 
ganda film. 

Bookshops near by are cram- 
med with communist publica- 
tions whose main theme is that 
Uncle Sam, hated villain of the 
world, will be destroyed by the 

- far-seeing Mao Tse-ttung under 
Stalin’s paternal guidance. The 
primary school is communist. So 
are 80% of the thousands of 
Chinese schools in Indonesia. 

In front of the impressive tem- 
ple buildings a big five-starred 
flag waves, for they house the 
Chinese communist embassy. In- 
donesia’s recognition of commu- 
nist China has brought her a Red 
embassy that is a center of the 
Soviet conspiracy. 


Edward Hunter in the Freeman 
(10 March ’52). 





effective piece of war propaganda. 

In such propaganda stories, the 
Chinese communists always exploit 
the spirit of sacrifice and willing- 
ness to face hardship and danger. 
Instead of giving the stories a hap- 
py ending, the communists glamor- 
ize the sorrow. They make their 
heroes and heroines suffer calmly 
and die fearlessly. Thus is created 
the impression that the communists 
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are doing their recruits a favor by 
letting them give up everything 
they have, even their thoughts and 
their loved ones, for a_ political 
cause. 

Don’t Kill Him was a story like 
the tear-jerking soap operas heard 
over the American daytime kitchen 
radio. When I first had it trans- 
lated, Don’t Kill Him sounded un- 
believable, even for the Chinese 
communists. An old mother actual- 
ly begged the communists to spare 
the Red soldier who had killed her 
son. The story subtly discredited 
not merely the family system, but 
family affection. The old mother, 
out of loyalty to the Red army, said 
her son was an opium smoker, so 
“why kill a good soldier for him?” 
The mother actually denounced her 
son, but in such a dramatic scene 
that the reader’s attention was clev- 
erly drawn elsewhere. But the les- 
son was the betrayal of one’s nearest 
and dearest. Finally, when the kill- 
er’s life was saved, mainly through 
the efforts of the old woman, who 
threw herself in front of him at the 
execution ground, crying, “Shoot 
me first,” he marched off with the 
rest of the Red army. Through her 
tears the old lady sobbed, “Com- 
rade, you are too good! I shall miss 
only you, and not my son.” 

This literature was infiltrated 
into thousands of Chinese villages 
before the approach of the Red 
army. Often it was the only read- 
ing matter available. In the cities 
similar literature was sold “under 
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the counter.” Writers posed as lib- 
erals until the arrival of the Red 
army gave them the opportunity to 
safely reveal their communist ties. 

Perhaps the best known of the 
talk-books, and the one on which 
the communists exerted most of 


their skill, is The WAite-Haired 


Daughter, which has been convert- 
ed into a novel, a ballad, a drama, 
a movie, and an operetta. It has also 
been used as the basis of a number 
of popular songs and the subject of 


innumerable articles and_ essays. 
The story has been written in verse 
as well as prose, and with different 
illustrations. 

Hsi-li, daughter of a poor farmer 
named Yang, walked home through 
a blizzard. She carried a small pack- 
age of noodles, the gift of her aunt, 
who hoped to marry the girl to her 
son, Dah Tsun. Walking thus, she 
found her father dead in the snow. 
He had been trying to hide from 
his debtors because New Year’s is 
settlement time. However, a heart- 
less landlord, Hwang, sent his 
wicked retainer, Mo, to press for 
his money. When Yang couldn’t 
pay it, Mo brought him to his mas- 
ter’s house. He was forced to sign 
away his daughter to become the 
servant of Hwang’s mother, a cruel 
Buddhist woman. 

As Yang returned home to cele- 
brate a sad New Year’s party, he 
couldn’t bear what had happened. 
He committed suicide in the snow, 
clutching the telltale agreement to 
his chest. Here Mo found the weep- 
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ing daughter and dragged her off 
her father’s corpse and took her to 
Hwang’s mother. Hsi-li’s life was 
tragic. When Dah Tsun tried to 
visit her, he was refused admittance. 
In the ensuing fight, a servant, Dah 
Su, joined Dah Tsun in beating up 
the retainer. Dah Tsun escaped, but 
Dah Su was thrown into jail. 

Hwang encouraged his mother to 
smoke opium to put her in a coma, 
for he was plotting to rape Hsi-li. 
In a heartrending scene Hsi-li 
served lotus soup to the old woman, 
who, finding it either too sweet or 
too hot, beat her up. In anger, the 
crabbed old woman thrust an opi- 
um needle through the girl’s tender 
lower lip. 

One evening, while boiling soup, 
Hsi-li broke the kettle. She ran out 
of the house in fear, only to run 
into the arms of Hwang, who car- 
ried her into his apartment on the 
compound and there violated her. 
The next morning Chang Hsun, 
a kind-hearted woman servant who 
was searching for the unhappy girl, 
found her just in time to prevent 
her suicide by hanging. 

Hsi-li was later convinced by a 
vicious retainer that Hwang, the 
landlord, would marry her. Indeed, 


arrangements were made for a mar- 
riage. However, just before Hsi-li 
gave birth, she learned that all the 
preparations were for another girl. 

In her bitter grief she berated 
Hwang. He and his mother beat 
her and decided to sell her into 


prostitution. Chang Hsun, over- 


hearing, helped Hsi-li escape in the 
moonlight. She was pursued into 
the woods by the landlord and re- 
tainer, but they gave her up for 
dead and abandoned the chase 
when they found one of her shoes 
in a swamp. Hsi-li tried to go to 
her aunt’s home, but she was lost. 
Sleeping that night in a mountain 
cave, she gave birth to a boy. 

Finally making her way to the 
village, and through the window 
of her aunt’s home, she heard her 
uncle tell how bravely she had 
died in the swamp. Ashamed, she 
decided to kill herself and the baby, 
but her mother love prevented her, 
and she vowed to live on to revenge 
herself. She brought up the child in 
the cave, hiding from everyone, and 
only ventured into a near-by temple 
when it was empty in order to filch 
food offerings. 

Two years later, war broke out 
with Japan, and the Kuomintang 
army fled from the neighborhood, 
letting the enemy march in. One 
day, the landlord and his retainer 
were caught in a heavy downpour 
and took refuge in the temple. Hsi- 
li entered to seek food offerings. 
Her arduous life and sufferings had 
turned her hair, which had grown 
long, entirely white, and when the 
two men saw the apparition, they 
fled, thinking she was a demon. She 
recognized them, and, infuriated, 
chased them and threw stones. 

The two men dashed back to the 
village to tell everyone about the 
white-haired demon in the temple. 
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The superstitious villagers believed 
them. News came that the commu- 
nist 8th Route army had attacked 
the Japanese, driving them trom 
Dah Su left jail, and Dah 
now an officer with 


the city. 
Tsun returned, 
the Red army. Everyone was happy 
to find out how kind the Red army 
(This is one of 
such 


was to the people. 
scenes in every 
talk-book.) The communists imme- 
reduced all rents. In the 


the landlord and his re 


the “must” 


diatels 
meantime, 
tainer were still spreading supersti- 
tious rumors about the fearsome 
white-haired spirit in the temple. 


Dah 


in control of his old village. 


appointed oflicer 
He set 
to work on a program ol breaking 
driving 


Tsun was 


down old superstitions, 
etainers, and liqui 
landlords. Dah Tsun 


decided to find out 


1 1 
away wicked 
ting evil 
Dah Su 


and 


about the white-haired demon, and, 
while hiding 
haggar« 
fired, wounding her in the 
She rushed to her 
suers were surprised to 


in the temple, saw her 
Dah Tsun 
arm. 


| form approach. 
cave, from which 
her two pu 
hear a baby’s piteous call for its 
mother. Hsi-li fainted, and Dah 
Tsun, exploring the cave with his 
torch, recognized her. 

There was a gloriously pathetic 
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\ Catholic mother of twelve children was being 
lious social ipinees who obviously didn’t ap prove ot the large family. 


cli 


in the world do you have time to care for twelve? 
“when I had one child, 


“Well,” replied the mother coolly, 


time—what more can twelve do?” 
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reunion, and the men led her back 
to the village to live once more in 
sunlight. A liquidation meeting was 
held, and all the villagers gathered 
to tell their grievances and accuse 
their old exploiters. Hsi-li was told 
not to be afraid, but to voice all of 
her complaints, which she did. 
Bowing to the verdict of the people, 
Hwang, the landlord, was taken 
into town. The villagers discussed 
his fate, and all the mistreated de- 
manded his execution. He was ac- 
done to death. The last 
“The day has arrived 


cordingly 
caption read, 
for revenge, and for the poor to 
take over.” 

This melodrama 
textbook for the peasants. 
gled into farming areas, it contrib- 
uted much toward paving the way 

Red army. 
incentive for 


virtual 
Smug- 


Was a 


for the 
Later, it became an 
public trials, Songs from the ballad 
version are sung at mass liquidation 
The communist radio, as 


entry of the 


meetings. 
I write this, has only recently broad- 
account of how almost the 
city, 
came out to witness such 


cast an 
entire population of a_ big 
Mukden, 
a purge trial, and how they got into 
the spirit of the occasion by singing 
songs from The White-Haired 
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Datg Ater. 


interrogated by a super- 
“How 
’ she inquired. 

he took all my 


rd (March, ’52). 
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By FRANCES PARKINSON KEYES 


n the sunny slope of a pleas- 
ant, tree-lined street in the 
gracious little city of Staun- 

ton, Va., stands a substantial Vic- 
torian house of red brick. A green 
picket fence with a wide swinging 
gate separates it from the sidewalk, 
and chintz curtains veil its long 
windows. 

Inside, a doubie drawing room 


leads, at the right, from the wel- 
coming hallway, where a grand- 
father’s clock, remarkable for its 
exquisite cabinetwork, immediately 
arrests attention. A cheerful fire 
burns in the grate of the front par- 
lor and, at the rear, beyond the 
folding door, an old harp stands be- 
side a grand piano. As soon as dusk 
falls, candles are lighted in both 
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rooms and the light from these, 
together with the glow from the 
grate, gives a soft radiance to its 
surroundings. 

At the left of the hall is the old 
library, where a breakfront book- 
case covers a large part of the wall 
space, and a kneehole desk com- 
bines usefulness with beauty; back 
of this is the dining room, where 
treasured Canton ware and moss- 
rose china are carefully inclosed in 
a splendid old sideboard, though 
not so carefully that they cannot be 
enjoyed on any occasion which war- 
rants their use—indeed, the moss- 
rose teapot is the preferred recep- 
tacle from which cocktails are 
served in front of the fire before 
supper; never, in its long and hon- 


orable history, has it ever been used 
here for anything less stimulating, 
though this is a home in which true 
temperance prevails. 

There is soft candlelight in the 
dining room, too, and, in their sea- 
son, all the simple and _ friendly 


flowers; at other seasons, bitter- 
sweet, holly, and pine branches 
with their cones. The table is spread 
with lace, and all the foods for 
which the region is most famous 
appear upon it in appetizing abun- 
dance. The upstairs chambers, 
quiet, spacious and comfortably fur- 
nished, repeat the promise of tradi- 
tional hospitality which is implicit 
from the moment the wide gate 
swings open to receive the privi- 
leged visitor. 

Much the same, as far as this 
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sense of welcome is concerned, 
could be said, of course, about 
countless other homes throughout 
the length and breadth of our land; 
and, if not so many have that lovely 
mellowness which only harmonious 
and cultured family living, con- 
tinued over a long period, can im- 
part to a dwelling place, then there 
is often some other element which 
gives to these newer houses charm 
and originality. 

I do not mean to claim, for a 
moment, that the one I have at- 
tempted to describe is unusual, sim- 
ply because it possesses attributes 
which make it attractive to a guest. 
But it does happen that its special 
characteristics increase my discrimi- 
nation as a collector, stimulate my 
professional pride, help me to per- 
severe in overcoming — physical 
handicaps and beatify my faith as 
a Catholic. 

I realize that this may seem like 
a rather sweeping statement, espe- 
cially when I add that the owners 
of this house are three gentlewomen 
whose tastes and talents have found 
their expression in a small city, 
whose own health permits them to 
lead full and useful lives, and whose 
religion is one of steadfast practice 
rather than spectacular deeds. But 
I will try to explain the reasons 
why I feel as I do, and I hope and 
believe that I can. 


[t is now nearly 80 years since a 
young couple, Frederick and Eliza- 
beth Walter, came to Staunton to 
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live. Frederick was a German by 
birth, but had come to the U.S. as 
a very young man. He established 
connections with several important 
music firms in Baltimore and, in 
the interests of these, traveled ex- 
tensively through the South, visit- 
ing many well-known schools and 
making many friends. He was in 
Athens, Ga., when the War between 
the States was declared, and he im- 
mediately enlisted, first joining 


Cobb’s Georgia legion, and _ later 
serving in “Wild Jeb” Stuart’s cav- 
alry. (“Our bedtime stories were of 
Old Germany and the Old South,” 
his daughter, Helen, told me many 
years later. “There was the happiest 
kind of a jumble, tales of Bach and 


Seethoven, Heine and Schiller, and, 
mingled with these, the story of the 
Confederacy. My father said that 
General Stuart always had fine mu- 
sic as well as fine horses at his head- 
quarters. This impressed us more 
than the fact that he had fought 
through so many battles.”) 

After the war, Frederick Walter 
returned to Baltimore, where he 
married convent-bred Elizabeth 
Heinekamp, the daughter of a 
wholesale manufacturer of pianos. 
It was early in their married life 
that they were brought, by Mary 
Julia Baldwin, to teach in the na- 
tionally known school of which she 
was president. Mr. Walter taught 
piano and _ strings. Mrs. Walter 
taught harp; also the fine needle- 
work in which she excelled as a 
result of her conventual education. 
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It was natural that the children 
of so gifted a pair should be many 
sided in their abilities. Jerome be- 
came a pharmacist; Fred a marine 
photographer; Loretta a profession- 
al nurse; Anne, like her parents, a 
teacher of music. Helen, though 
she studied voice for many years, 
taught it for only one. Instead, she 
concentrated on the teaching of 
English subjects in the Staunton 
city schools, finding complete ful- 
fillment in her work over a long 
period. Then, suddenly, catastrophe 
fell. The aftermath of a serious ill- 
ness was the loss of hearing. She 
was obliged to give up both her 
teaching, which was her profession, 
and her music, which was her love. 

Inevitably, the first reaction to 
this was to regard it as a disaster. 
All Helen’s specialized training had 
been in one direction and, as far 
as she then knew, her talents had 
the same trend. Though I have 
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never heard her say so, she must 
have had to fight back a feeling 
of overwhelming despair. 1 know 
that I did, when I was first told 
that I would never navigate nor- 
mally again and that, no matter 
how much I improved, I would 
still have periods of almost com- 
plete physical helplessness. And, 
even if my future had been as dark 
as it looked, I still could have gone 
on with my writing. I would not 
have been utterly bereft in regard 
to my chosen work. 

This comment would be beyond 
the point, and I should apologize 
for it, if it did not help to explain 
why Helen Walter has had such a 
profound effect upon my life. The 
illness of which I spoke occurred 
many years before I knew her, and 
she never refers to it, nor has there 
been any reason, for a long time, 
why she should feel that she was 
handicapped in any way. But that 
is due to her own great qualities. 
I think it was Carlyle who said 
that the granite boulder which is 
an obstacle in the pathway of the 
weak is a stepping stone in the 
pathway of the strong. The attack 
of scarlet fever which put an end 
to Helen Walter’s career as a teach- 
er marked the beginning of one 
which has proven far more signifi- 
cant. 


Wirt the strength that her faith 
gave her, she began quietly to pre- 
pare for a different profession. She 
liked people and she wanted to 
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continue working with the public; 
so she studied with the New Eng- 
land School of Speech Reading. 
But to tide over the period of de- 
pression which often comes to a 
person whose hearing has suddenly 
been impaired, she busied herself 
by making little rag dolls, using as 
her inspiration the colored people 
she knew and loved so well. “Aunt 
Peachy” and “Uncle Hannibal” had 
both worked for her family and 
were very near and dear to her. So 
Helen developed these two charac- 
ters and added a family of picka- 
ninnies: Little Peaches, Alabaster, 
Watermelon, and Hallelujah. Some- 
times they were brown, some- 
times they were black, but always 
they sold. 

It was during this period of de- 
velopment that the idea of study- 
ing dolls and their history in a seri- 
ous manner began to take form. 
Helen started making trips to New 
York to visit the factories where 
modern dolls are made and the mu- 
seums where the history of antique 
dolls is available. The Metropolitan 
museum in New York extended 
unusual privileges to her, and other 
museums, including the Smithso- 
nian in Washington, were equally 
cooperative. She used her teaching 
experience as the foundation for a 
specialized study of dolls and figur- 
ines, and she says she learned more 
history in the course of this research 
than she ever did as an instructor 
in that subject; and this is not 
strange, for dolls, through the ages, 
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have been representations, in minia- 
ture, of the people living in differ- 
ent eras. The story of stone and 
wood, of wax and terra cotta, papier 
maché and bisque began to form a 
pattern; and thus the idea for a 
Doll House that would embody the 
history of people was born and 
christened “Just Folks.” 

Helen had her mother’s gift for 
fine needlework, and delicate fab- 
rics, skillfully fashioned, had a 
strong appeal for her. Presently she 
was seeking out dolls on which 
changing styles could be shown to 
the best advantage. Some of these 
dolls she sold to eager applicants; 
others she kept as the nucleus of a 
permanent collection. Soon the cas- 
ual sales had become a thriving 
business. Before long, Helen Wal- 
ter, who at first had made the dolls’ 
costumes as well as designing them, 
found that she must limit herself 
to doing the necessary research to 
insure accuracy, to sketching de- 
signs and to marketing her prod- 
ucts; other skilled workers, trained 
under her direction, took over the 
actual needlework. 

This commercial expansion, how- 
ever, in no way interfered with the 
cultural aspects of Helen’s under- 
taking; in fact, she developed these, 
too. She was asked to recreate the 
costumes of the Plymouth settle- 
ment and of colonial Williamsburg; 
to give lectures, illustrated by her 
dolls; to exhibit them; to cooperate 
with schools and libraries; to write 
articles for specialized magazines. 
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The collection she had started in 
such a modest way grew in size 
and importance. She put up a sim- 
ple little swinging sign beside her 
picket fence: 


“Just Forks” Dott House 
Historic Dotts 
Vistrors WELCOME 


There is nothing commercial 
about the appearance of the Doll 
House when one enters. Most of 
the commercial dolls, both antique 
and modern, are in the basement 
storerooms, and are brought out if 
a collector asks for a doll of a given 
period, or for a number of dolls 
that will develop a project. Other- 
wise, the Doll House looks like a 
small museum of dolls where one 
may wander at will, for the dolls 
in the principal rooms of display 
belong mostly to Miss Walter’s pri- 
vate collection, and are used by her 
to illustrate the various types and 
periods of dolls. But occasionally 
one of these, too, will be displaced. 
If she finds a better example of a 
given period, she disposes of the 
first one, and keeps the second, in 
order not to impair the historic 
value of her ownscollection, but, on 
the contrary, to increase its interest. 

Soon, other collectors found their 
way to the Doll House; educators 
brought their pupils, and these pu- 
pils were by no means always girls: 
students from the military acade- 
mies in and near Staunton began 
coming, a class at a time, and, freed 
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from the fear of being dubbed “sis- 
sies,” other boys followed their ex- 
ample. (Incidentally, it is interest- 
ing to note that there are almost 
as many men as women among 
doll collectors nowadays.) 

As Helen Walter’s fame spread, 
she began to receive requests from 
all parts of the country; there were 
many persons who could not come 
to Staunton, but nevertheless wished 
to take advantage of her talents. 
Would she create a group suitable 
for a decoration at a golden wed- 
ding, soon to be celebrated in New 
Mexico? So the bride was beguiling 
in old ivory and the maids in old 
gold. Would she furnish dolls rep- 
resenting three generations in cor- 
rect period costumes to be used in 
a publisher’s window, advertising a 
forthcoming book, an 1840 grand- 
mother in black taffeta with a tiny 
Bible on her knee and her grand- 
child leaning against her shoulder, 
an 1860 father and mother at a 
spinet and their children of the 70’s 
and 80's joining in the singing. 

She could and would and did. 
Meanwhile, the number of visitors 
continued to increase and so did the 
amount of general recognition she 
received. The pictorial maps of 
Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia, issued by various organiza- 
tions, show two landmarks, and 
just two, in Staunton: Woodrow 
Wilson’s birthplace and the “Just 
Folks” Doll House. 


Suppose we take a typical tour, like 
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most of the visitors who come there. 
As you enter the hospitable hall, 
you are shown into the drawing 
room on the right and immediately 
begin your acquaintance with the 
collection. The dolls are beautifully 
arranged and they fit into their Vic- 
torian setting as if they were an 
integral part of it. 

The first ones you see, in the bay 
window of the front parlor, are very 
old. Those of the 1830 period have 
papier maché heads and kid bodies 
and their dresses are made with 
leg-o’-mutton sleeves and full, sim- 
ple skirts. The waxen beauties, the 
dolls with unglazed Parian heads, 
whose simulated hair, also of Pa- 
rian, is nearly always blond, and 
the dolls of the more familiar type, 
with glazed china heads and black 
(simulated) hair are nearly all in 
the hoop-skirted elegance of a 
slightly later period. 

Some of these dolls are very 
large; but among them stand sev- 
eral of the tiny “fashion” dolls 
which were habitually sent over 
from France and England before 
there were enough magazines de- 
voted to current styles to satisfy the 
normal curiosity of Americans to 
know what was being worn in 
London and Paris. One that is espe- 
cially attractive is a male doll, dat- 
ing from 1780, in knee breeches and 
a scarlet coat; another is a little 
lady who flaunts the basque and 
bustle which displaced hoops in the 
1870’s and remained in vogue until 
the later style was, in turn, dis- 
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placed by the gored skirts and huge 
sleeves of the Gay 90’s. 

By the time we reach the back 
parlor, we have come to several be- 
guiling examples of this Mauve 
decade. Most dolls by then had 
bisque heads and real hair; but one 
especially jaunty example, clad in 
tiers and tiers of flounces and hold- 
ing a flounced parasol, has not only 
a china face, but a china hat set 
atop her china pompadour! And 
diagonally across the room from 
her, bringing the old into friendly 
contact with the new, is an ancient 
shadow box, containing a lady doll, 
dressed in full-skirted taffeta, and a 
miniature chair with a tiny white 
scarf thrown over it, the latter a 


perfect reproduction of those made 
of fringed and embroidered crepe, 
so fashionable in the days of our 
grandmothers. 

The tour next takes us upstairs, 
to a room dominated by an enor- 


mous four-poster, where two 
“Chase” dolls are comfortably en- 
sconced. These dolls, which have 
jointed bodies and heads of painted 
and stiffened cloth, are as large as 
real babies, and were formerly used 
for purposes of instruction in hos- 
pitals, paving the way for the more 
practical dolls, of the same size but 
made of rubber, which are used 
today. Another large baby doll re- 
poses in a hooded, wooden cradle, 
gay with a patchwork quilt; and 
though this cradle, like the four- 
poster, is full size, most of the other 
pieces in the room reveal the taste 
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and ingenuity with which period 
furniture can be reproduced in 
miniature. There is a square piano, 
a corner cupboard, and various 
types of beds, chairs and tables, all 
appropriately fitted out. 

There is no room in the house 
without its own special symbol of 
religious feeling: every meal served 
in the candlelighted dining room 
begins with a blessing; in one of 
the family chambers—not shown to 
the public, but sometimes kindly 
put at the disposal of an old friend 
—a vigil light burns perpetually; 
and among the pictures in the par- 
lors are two of the Virgin and 
Child; but it is in the charming 
bedroom of the four-poster, the 
hooded cradle and multitudinous 
miniatures that we also find, on the 
mantel shelf under a Della Robbia 
plaque, the Neapolitan creche fig- 
ures which are among Miss Wal- 
ter’s chief treasures. Figurines like 
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this, objects of veneration, veritable 
works of art, were, of course, never 
playthings; and this is true of many 
other types, of which we can see 
examples in Miss Walter’s collec- 
tion, as we go farther along. 


Bur first, it is interesting to pause 
and listen, as she quotes one of her 
favorite authorities on the subject, 
the late Dr. Walter Hough, former- 
ly curator of anthropology at the 
National museum in Washington. 

“*The story of dolls is the story of 
mankind. Their history is most 
complex and leads quickly back 
and away from childish hands to 
idols until their origin is lost in 
the mists of time. It is popularly 
believed that all races have an in- 
stinct counseling them to give dolls 
to their offspring; that infants of all 
times have demanded them.” “To 
prove this,” Miss Walter adds her- 
self, “people have cited instances of 
dolls unearthed by archaeologists in 
various parts of the world. But the 
little figures found in ancient tombs 
were not toys, not dolls to be played 
with in the modern sense of the 
word, but either images used in 
magical and religious rites or like- 
nesses of the persons buried. While 
these were not designed for childish 
amusement, they still play a very 
decided role among the ancestors of 
the modern doll. 

“And this leads us logically to 
another phase of the subject,” Miss 
Walter goes on, leading the way 
into the room across the hall, where 
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modern dolls have the place of 
honor. “All these idols and images 
we have been discussing—yes, and 
all of the fashion dolls and shadow- 
box dolls and the ones with waxen 
and china and Parian heads were 
modern themselves once. They were 
not heirlooms; they served a current 
purpose, whether for adults or for 
children, and a large part of the 
value they have for us today lies in 
the interpretation of their own 
time. In like measure, the dolls that 
we have now will do the same 
thing for future generations. That 
is why I give them a prominent 
place in my collection.” 

So all the modern dolls are here 
in this next room we enter; or if 
not all, at least enough of them to 
make us see the logic and feel the 
force of Miss Walter’s reasoning. 
The talking dolls and the walking 
dolls; those that drink and blow 
bubbles. The dolls that follow the 
Walt Disney pictures, such as Alice 
in Wonderland. All of these are 
modern-day art in dolls. The soft 
fabric mammies and those hand- 
modeled in clay to illustrate char- 
acters of the Old South are all now 
currently done and are history in 
the making. 

Then, last of all, we go, on our 
tour, to the library at the left of 
the front door, which is devoted 
primarily to foreign dolls, both old 
and new. All these are interesting 
and attractive; but to my mind the 
masterpiece of this part of the col- 
lection is a “Study in Wax” by the 
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famous Mexican artist, Ramon Car- 
denas of Cuernavaca, whose work 
puts him in the forefront of those 
craftsmen who use wax, man’s first 
plastic, as a medium. 

The study represents an elderly 
couple, seated companionably side 
by side. The old woman, Maria, 
clad in calico, holds a knitting bas- 
ket; but her work has fallen from 
her lax hands and she is dozing 
comfortably. The old man, Fran- 
cisco, is equally comfortable; he is 
in his shirt sleeves, he has on felt 
slippers, and he is smoking a pipe. 
However, he is more alert than 
Maria; he is attentively reading his 
newspaper. The facial expressions 
of both are marvelous; they bespeak 
repose, contentment, intelligence, 


and that special mellowness, which, 
as I have said before, can come only 
from age. It is hard to think of 
these wax figures as anything but 
real people; they are “just folks.” 


Ivcreasinciy, we get the same feel- 
ing about many of the other dolls 
as we listen to the stories Miss Wal- 
ter tells us about them. For in- 
stance, there is one dressed in the 
old-fashioned deep mourning of a 
widow, who proudly carries the 
Stars and Bars. This doll originally 
belonged to a little girl named Lucy 
Beverley, who clasped it in her 
arms at that tragic time when the 
banners of the Southland were soft- 
ly furling and twilight was closing 
down on Virginia. She “sat on the 
front steps of her Uncle Holcombe’s 
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home, directing to the dining room 
the footsore and heartsore Confed- 
erate soldiers who straggled from 
the road into the garden, asking for 
food. There her Aunt Holcombe 
sat at a table on which was a tray 
of biscuits and one crock of apple 
preserves. To each soldier she gave 
a single large biscuit filled with pre- 
serves until the remnant of the flour 
and the last of the sorghum-made 
sweets were exhausted. Years later, 
at a Confederate reunion in Rich- 
mond, a gray-haired gentleman re- 
lated reminiscences to Lucy, now 
grown tall: one of his most poign- 
ant descriptions was of tiny girl 
with large, frightened eyes, clasp- 
ing her doll for comfort and of- 
fering her last bread to starving 
soldiers, who took their meager 
portions and passed on down the 
road that lead to Appomattox. 
“As Lucy Beverley grew to wom- 
anhood and had children of her 
own, she still cherished her beloved 
doll, who also seemed to age gently. 
Finally, when Lucy died the heir- 
loom doll with her trunk of rare 
laces came to our Doll House.’* 
There is another doll in the col- 
lection who carries the Stars and 
Bars, and she is a bride instead of 
a widow! Perhaps it is her close 
connection with me that especially 
endears her to me, that and the fact 
that a predecessor who inspired her 
was instrumental in bringing about 


* Quotations adapted from “‘The Romance of 
Ancestral Dolls’ by Helen Seibold Walter, 
the Southern Literary Messenger, Nov. ’39. 
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my friendship with the Walters. 
But I think her story is interesting 
in itself, too. I have told it before, 
many times and in many ways; 
perhaps I can best tell it here in the 
way that Helen Walter likes to 
have it told on a card which she 
sends whenever one of her incom- 
parable Dixie brides goes out to 
grace some other collection. 


Here is the beautiful Dixie bride, 
Come to greet you in all her pride, 
Her veil encircles her smiling face, 
Her brocade dress 1s trimmed with 
lace— 
She proudly carries a frilled bouquet, 
And the Stars and Bars of the men 
in gray— 
Her stand is strong, and her tale 
is true, 


And this Dixie doll belongs to you! 


Long ago such a doll was sent, 
To a heartsick Yankee as he went 
Away from the place he had left 
his heart, 
And a note came with her, which 
said in part— 
“You have pled in vain for a Dixie 
bride, 
Here is the only kind I can give 
So carry her with you as you ride— 
To Richmond—and as long as you 
livel” 


After a lapse of many years, 
The doll was found in an attic 
chest, 
Yellowed with age and stained with 
tears, 
Beside a sword that was laid to 
rest— 
Her tale was written by Frances Keyes 
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And Helen Walter, who read the 
story 
Saw, with a true creator’s eyes, 
A wision of recreated glory— 


So she made the doll which comes to 
you, 
Whose stand is strong and whose tale 
is true— 
A beautiful younger sister bride! 
To the one who went on that tragic 
ride, 
She greets you warmly and wishes 
you well 
And believes you, too, will feel the 
spell— 
Real and romantic, which always 
lies, 
In her story for Frances Parkinson 
Keyes. 


Tuen of course there is Slat Bon- 
net Mary, whose likeness appears 
on the pictorial map I have men- 
tioned, and on the little cards Miss 
Walter gives to visitors as they are 
finishing their tour. I have a special 
feeling about her, too, for it was I 
who found her in Alexandria and 
sped her on her first journey to 
Staunton. “She sits meditatively in 
her frail cotton plaid, worn thin 
even as she brushed through the 
boxwood paths of Mount Vernon. 
Among the costumes preserved in 
the museum room of that historic 
shrine is one of plaid which attests 
to the authenticity of Mary’s thread- 
bare dress.” 

On and on they go, these stories 
we exchange (for, in a small way, 
which Helen Walter has helped to 


make a greater one, I am a doll 
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collector, too) as we sit in the can- 
dlelight before the glowing fire, 
with the moss-rose teapot on the 
low table beside us, and the sense 
of ease and peace that comes to 
busy women after a good day’s 
work is done and there is time for 
leisurely and friendly talk. I have 
not room to repeat nearly as many 
of them as I would like. But I must 
find space for at least one more, and 
again I will tell it in Helen Wal- 
ter’s own words. 

“Just Folks” Doll House is filled 
with the happiest recollections of 
days that were special occasions. 
Christmas was always one of these. 
Early on the eve, we children were 
sent to bed in order that Santa 
might not be embarrassed by in- 
quisitive eyes and also that we 
might be able to arise at 4:30 to 
attend early church on Christmas. 
It seemed that the skies on those 
blessed mornings were radiant with 
stars as our childish eyes hunted 
eagerly for the star of Bethlehem. 
In the church pew nearest the altar 
knelt the Sisters with their white- 
winged bonnets, ‘angel wings,’ and 
from the choir sounded the Adeste 
Fideles. 

“In our young minds Santa Claus 
played a mighty close second to 
our dear Lord. With the service 
ended we did not wait upon the 
order of our going, but rushed 
home to find what he had brought 
down our chimney. We always had 
a certain form of procedure for 
the Christmas-tree celebration. Our 
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father sat at the piano and played 
the Adeste Fideles; the rest of the 
family, and there were a number 
of little blonde heads, began to 
sing it; as we sang, the tiniest one 
led us to the tree. Never shall I 
forget the mystery of the candle- 
lighted boughs, nor how nearly my 
heart burst with joy at the sight of 
‘Helen’s own little chair’ filled with 
dolls; always there was a new doll 
and the old beloveds wore holiday 
clothes. (The Christmas dolls of 
her childhood inspired the group 
which Helen Walter has pictured 
on one of her Christmas cards: a 


white-clad lady doll sitting at a 


candlelighted piano, with a little 
girl doll standing beside her, and 
on the wall behind them, a repro- 
duction of Raphael’s Madonna of 
the Chair.) Therefore, three Springs 
ago when my sister and I unex- 
pectedly came across an old Reli- 
gious doll with the white-winged 
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bonnet, ‘Angel Wings,’ we were 
filled with the wildest joy. 

“Traveling home from a doll 
festival one twilight evening, we 
were suddenly confronted with an 
unusual display of antiques in a 
shop window in the lower Shenan- 
doah valley. It took very few min- 
utes to park ‘Susan Ann,’ our car, 
and step in to investigate the pos- 
sibility of dolls. Luck was with us, 
for we found our lovely ‘Sister 
Angela.’ 

“An old Scotch family had come 
from ancient Riddle and settled in 
the northern part of Virginia with 
a land grant from Lord Fairfax. 
Through generations the family 
held this estate. Finally, the im- 
mediate descendants died. Their 
ancestral rosewood and mahogany 
were put up for sale. Among the 
samplers we found our Religious 
doll. In her arms she carried a 
miniature story of the Bible printed 
in 1824. The habit on the doll is 
black, with a train, and probably 
shows the original costume of the 
Dames de Charité, a group of Pa- 
risian women of the 17th century 
banded together for nursing and 
other charitable works. Later, under 
the guidance of St. Vincent de 
Paul, this organization developed 
into the well-known nursing Order 
of the Sisters of Charity, when they 
adopted the more practical short- 
ened French peasant costume and 
winged bonnets whose familiar 
appearance through many war- 


torn countries during the 17th 
and 18th centuries won for these 
gentle nursing women the title, 
Angels of the Battlefield. 

“Sister Angela shows the older 
style of costume, our little New 
Orleans Sisters, the more practical 
costume that was later adopted as 
the habit of the Sisters of Charity.” 


SisTER ANGELA now stands between 
two tall candles, her little Bible 
by her side. She seems to form the 
link between the triumphant career 
which never would have been 
achieved had it not been founded 
on defeat in another field and on 
the faith which makes all things 
possible. 

The wall which forms her back- 
ground, like the one which forms 
the background of the Christmas 
dolls, is adorned by the reproduc- 
tion of a painting by Rosselino: 
again, the Madonna and Child. By 
now, the frequency of such repre- 
sentations makes their subject seem 
very close. As I look at them, I am 
reminded of a prayer I learned as 
a child: 


Lord Jesus, make Thyself to me 
A liwing, bright reality. 


And I feel that prayer has been 
answered here, not only in regard 
to our Lord, but also in regard 
to the holy Mother. 


Quotation adapted from “The Romance of 


Old Dolls” by Helen Seibold Walter, National 
Historical Magazine, Aug., ’38. 





A Middle Class 
Is Liquidated 


One year ago the trucks 
rolled from Budapest 


By GEORGE KENT 
Condensed from the New Leader* 
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lor weeks, lights had burned 
| late in the offices of the 
|" | Allam Vedelmi Hatosag, 
Hungary’s political police. Then on 
Monday, May 21, 1951, shortly after 
two o'clock in the morning, trucks 
began grinding through the streets 
of Budapest, stopping at one house 
after another. The trucks, when 
loaded with men, women and sob- 
bing children, roared off to the rail- 
road station. 

Between May 21 and July 18, the 
AVH hauled from their homes in 
Budapest and other Hungarian cit- 
ies and banished to forced labor 
between 25,000 (a low estimate) 
and 70,000 persons. 

The deportees were people who 
are the backbone of any free soci- 
ety: merchants, industrialists, civil 
servants, teachers, lawyers, bankers, 
professors, journalists, tailors, auto- 
mobile mechanics. Most of them 
were middle-aged and old city 
dwellers accustomed to a certain 
amount of comfort. They were be- 
ing sent to Eastern Hungary to 
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work on farms. There they would 
be lodged in stables, sheds, and pig- 
sties and put in a ten-hour work 
day on a ration that rarely exceeded 
1,000 calories. Their only crime was 
that they belonged to the middle 
classes, which made them, in Mos- 
cow’s eyes, “enemies of the people.” 
We know about what happened 
in Hungary because of letters writ- 
ten by the victims and smuggled 
out of the country. The first step 
in what the inhabitants call “the 
slow death” was official notice of 
banishment: “You will be expelled 
from the Budapest area, effective 
immediately.” This order is based 
on order No. 8130 of the prime 
minister and order No. 760 of the 
minister of the interior. An appeal 
against this decision may be made, 
but an appeal does not delay execu- 
tion of the expulsion. Accompany- 
ing the order was usually the name 
of a peasant dwelling in Eastern 
Hungary to whose farm the depor- 
tees were compulsorily assigned. 
The notices were in three colors. 
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If you received a blue slip, you had 
no time to make preparations. The 
policeman rang the bell, handed 
you your notice, and said, “Pack.” 
(You could take 20 pounds or the 
contents of a small week-end bag.) 

About 10% of the deportees got 
blue slips. What happened to them 
after the train in which they were 
packed moved off, nobody knows. 
Not one letter has been received 
from them. Probably they are be- 
hind barbed wire in one of the nine 
concentration camps in Hungary, 
or are already on their way to Si- 
beria. 

Less than 500 fortunate ones got 
white slips. They were permitted 
800 pounds of luggage and a full 
week to settle their affairs, not 
much when it means cutting your- 
self off forever from your home, 
friends, and all the things you and 
your family have accumulated over 
the years. 

All the others, roughly about 
90%, got red slips. They had 24 
hours and could take 80 pounds. 
This group has written letters. The 
story of the deportations is their 
Story. 

About 20% of the deported were 
Jews: small shopowners, tailors, 
professional men. Many still bore 
the tattooings of Auschwitz and 
Mauthausen. Others had fought he- 
roically with the resistance. Often 
the same thugs who had been the 
strong-arm. squads for Himmler 
were doing the same job for the 
communists. One man wrote sim- 
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ply, “The same man who took me 
away in 1944 took me today.” Sev- 
eral deportees, in a spirit of despair, 
sewed back on their clothes the 
yellow star of, David which the 
nazis had compelled all Jews to 
wear. When asked by a policeman 
why they wore it, one of them re- 
plied, “We are going the same way, 
we will wear the same insignia.” 

As the city grasped the fact that 
the regime was acting, not against 
spies or their own discredited big- 
wigs, but against the mass of sim- 
ple, nonpolitical small fry, there 
was panic. Budapest, in the lan- 
guage of one letter writer, “was an 
overturned anthill.” Some packed 
up and registered in obscure hotels. 
But hotelkeepers, on orders from 
headquarters, were reporting all 
registrations three times a day. Oth- 
ers, trying to consult a lawyer, usu- 
ally found a pale, harassed man 
who showed them his own deporta- 
tion notice. Almost all of Buda- 
pest’s 800 lawyers were shipped off. 

Old friendships did not help. 
When the lawyer who had defend- 
ed Prime Minister Rakosi in 1928 
was ordered deported, he appealed 
at once to his old client. He re- 
ceived this unsigned bit of type- 
writing, “There can be no excep- 
tions.” Countess Margit Bethlen, 
using her own money and that of 
her friends, had in prewar days en- 
abled a famous Hungarian humor- 
ist to go to Sweden for an opera- 
tion. On receiving her notice, she 
appealed to the humorist’s son, an 
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important figure in communist cir- 
cles. Without looking up from the 
papers on his desk, he answered, 
“No, under no circumstances.” 

The deportation procedure soon 
settled into a routine. Notices were 
distributed on Mondays, Wednes- 
days, and Fridays; human collec- 
tions were made on ‘Tuesdays, 
Thursdays, and Saturdays. “In the 
morning, we wait trembling for 
night to come,” wrote one. “And 
at night we stand at the windows, 
quivering, waiting for dawn. Our 
life is like the life of a murderer 
who awaits the verdict of the court 
which he knows can only be one 
of death.” 

Brutal police action created such 
smoldering resentment that com- 
munist apologists went to the fac- 
tories to try to justify them to the 
workers. There were so many su- 
icides, over 1,000 in the eight weeks, 
that the authorities forbade the 
newspapers to report them, and in- 
structed coroners to word certifi- 
cates so that death would appear 
to have resulted from natural caus- 
es. Drugstores were not allowed to 
sell products containing poison, 
even in small quantities; gas was 
turned off in apartments whose oc- 
cupants were about to be deported. 

At Magdolna station, where the 
trucks were emptied of their hu- 
man cargo, most of the deportees 
were herded into cattle or boxcars 
so crowded the people had to stand. 
Bumping along for an entire day in 
darkness, with the air growing 
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hourly more fetid, many of the old 
died en route. Pregnant women 
lost their babies in premature 
births. A 100-mile run might take 
as long as 20 hours. One car full 
of deportees was left on a siding 
for 48 hours before someone re- 
membered it. 

Once at their destination, the de- 
portees hobbled down to a station 
filled with police and young com- 
munists who spat on them and 
called them unprintable names. At 
a table backed by a red star and a 
portrait of Stalin, sat the officials 
of the local soviet to check the ar- 
rivals in. “Mrs. Antal Kiss,” one 
would intone, “widow of the filthy 
fascist swine, Gen. Antal Kiss.” 

The house in which a deportee 
was quartered usually belonged to 
an independent farmer, or kulak, 
who had been reluctant to have his 
farm collectivized. By sending the 
undesirables to him, the govern- 
ment annoyed the peasant, and as- 
sured, so it was thought, an unhap- 
py time of it for his “guest.” 

Often three families were billeted 
in a single small room, and occa- 
sionally as many as 12 persons in a 
space six yards by six. Beds were 
out of the question; everybody 
slept on the earth-packed floor. 
There were no lights, heat, nor 
toilets. Water came from a well in 
the courtyard or village square. 

The majority of deportees lived 
in barns and abandoned warehous- 
es. Sometimes 80 people, men and 
women, young boys and girls, all 
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mixed up in one barn, slept on dirty 
straw on the ground. Sooner or 
later, everybody got eczema or 
swelled up with flea bites. At dawn, 
they would walk from two to five 
miles to work ten hours on a col- 
lective farm, receiving for their la- 
bor Ic to 5c an hour. 

They had no work clothes, only 
unsuitable city ones which were 
quickly ruined in the beet and rice 
fields. Most of them soon tossed 
their shoes away and walked bare- 
foot. “Most of the deportees,” writes 
a village doctor, “are old people. 
When they work, they eat; when 
they cannot, they pray.” 

Deportees were not fed by the 
government; they had to fend for 
themselves. With bacon at $1.50 a 
pound, coffee $10 a pound, and a 
can of meat $2.75, they had to eke 
out their living with food parcels 
from friends and neighbors. The 
peasant, weighed down by taxes 
and forced to deliver half or more 
of his crops to the government, was 
himself on short rations. But some- 
how he managed to find an extra 
egg or two, an occasional loaf of 
bread, a little milk. In one village, 
the farmers organized a night feed- 
ing patrol, which went from de- 
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Original Cast 


G woactuno Rosstn1, composer of The Barber of Seville, once 
was told that his home town (Pisaro, Italy) was raising 20,000 
lire to erect a statue of him while he was still alive. “Give me 
the 20,000 lire,” he said, ‘‘and I will stand on the pedestal myself.” 

George March in Good Housekeeping (March ’52). 
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portee to deportee, slipping them a 
little extra something to eat. 

This sort of thing was against 
the law, and had to be done fur- 
tively. It only served to increase the 
already intense hatred the tough 
independent farmers have for the 
communists. “No one will be able 
to prevent the wholesale massacre 
of the local communists, the hatred 
is so great,” writes one resident of 
a typical eastern village. 

This Hungarian story has special 
significance for the West. The vic- 
tims of these deportations had vary- 
ing social backgrounds. But one 
thing they had in common: some 
element in their education, family 
traditions, religion or social convic- 
tions prevented them from becom- 
ing loyal supporters of the commu- 
nist regime. Not one deportee had 
been actively resisting or opposing 
the government or caught in a hos- 
tile act—otherwise he would have 
been sent to jail. Their guilt was 
simply that, as descendants of mid- 
dle-class families, they were sus- 
pected of harboring mental reser- 
vations. Today this is reason 
enough for being condemned to 
slow death in every country behind 
the iron curtain. 
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My Step Toward Unity 


An important new exception was made for an important new convert 


By RUDOLF GOETHE 


Condensed from the Katholischer Beobachter* 


On Dec. 22, 1951, the Pope 


allowed the ordination the 
priesthood of the Catholic Church 
of a married Lutheran minister 
who had become a convert. While 
a married clergy is permitted in 
some rites of the Catholic Church, 
this dispensation was a new de- 
parture in the discipline of the 
Latin rite. Father Goethe in this 
article tells the story of his con- 
version and ordination and why 
exception was made for him. 


to 


Y ORDINATION has given rise 

to much excitement. But 

the excitement has been 

over my case, not my person. This 
was not just the conversion of an 
Evangelical clergyman; the Church 
used me for an important decision. 
I am now 71 years of age, a de- 
scendant of the great-great uncle of 
the poet Goethe. I remained unmar- 
ried until I was 45. Then I married 
Countess Freda Bulow von Denne- 
witz, a descendant of Lutheran ref- 
ugees from Salzburg and of Hu- 


gucnots. 


*Cologne, Germany. As reprinted in the London Tablet, 128 Sloane St., S. 
London, Engla 
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My 40 years of pastoral activity 
were in both country and towns, 
and many of them in industrial 
districts. As a chaplain in the Ist 
World War, I came to know sol- 
diers. For 30 years I devoted myself 
to youth work, and for some time 
I conducted an Evangelical youth 
movement. I had a leading position 
in the Confessidnal church during 
the years of the religious struggle 
with the nazis. After the end of 
their regime in 1945, I became a 
member of the Hesse church gov- 
ernment. 

As an official in the church affairs 
department of the Hesse govern- 
ment I promoted the relations be- 
tween the churches. The numerous 
interdenominational conversations 
helped to widen my views. A more 
detailed study of the Catholic teach- 
ing had to wait until I left the gov- 
ernment ministry; it led, after a 
further year, to my conversion in 
the spring of 1949. 

I had lived in a circle of Evan- 
gelical Christians who translated 
into their daily lives the Lutheran 
faith in salvation. We did not stop 
at the forgiveness bestowed at Gol 
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gotha, but let our lives be influenced 
by the Resurrection. We suddenly 
found ourselves in the folds of the 
old Church, and recognized her as 
the Body of Christ. We found again 
everything that we had lived by 
faith. We recognized that the work 
of reunion could be brought about 
only in this way. Truth can be un- 
veiled only by an humble accept- 
ance of the sanctity of the Church. 

Most of my friends from this cir- 
cle have returned to the Church 
during the last few years. In the 
exercise of my pastoral office I came 
to believe that the Evangelical 
church did not have the marks of 
that fullness of which St. John 
speaks: “And of his fullness we all 
have perceived, and grace for grace.” 

The Evangelical church considers 
itself essentially called to proclaim 
the Word of God. Ultimately, her 
sacraments, too, are preaching put 
into practice. But the Word will 
always become Flesh. So I longed 
for the moment when, holding the 
body of our Lord in my hands at 
the Last Supper, it really bodily 
would be the Lord. I longed for 
the moment when, proclaiming the 
forgiveness of sins and lifting my 
hands in blessing, there really 
would be blessing. This fullness I 


have now received in my ordina- 
tion to the priesthood by the Bishop 
of Mainz. He has placed me in 
communion with Peter and the 
other Apostles. With this act I also 
share in the fullness of the apostolic 
tradition. 

Desire for this fullness has ani- 
mated many Evangelical faithful, 
including clergy and scholars, in the 
last few decades. I hope that my 
step may have paved the way for 
them. With a view to this great 
hope the Holy Father acceded to 
the request of the Bishop of Mainz, 
and gave me, with my ordination, 
the authority to administer the sac- 
raments, in order that I might ac- 
tively take a part in the care of 
souls. 

This privilege will be granted 
also to a second Evangelical mar- 
ried pastor, who, in the seminary, 
is now preparing for his ordination. 
It will also be given to other Evan- 
gelical pastors, after detailed indi- 
vidual examination. 

It was from the Bishopric of 
Mainz that at one time issued the 
indulgence sermons of  Tetzel, 
which gave rise to the religious 
division. Today the call to recon- 
ciliation comes from the same Bish- 
opric of Mainz. 


Vacationist’s Prayer 
Gop, help me to shoot par, always. Steer my craft into calm waters. Make 
the fish big and the lies I tell about them small. Please, God, keep both the 
weather and my soul fair these days of leisure. In “getting away from it all,” 
may I somehow come closer to You. Help me to relax in all things but my 


faith. Amen. 


Novena Notes (20 July ’51). 





Bishop Sheen and 
the TV Camera 


Berle found it reasonable to be 
eased off top position because 
of the difference in sponsors 


By LARRY NEWMAN 
INNER was over, the dishes 
piled in the sink. Our 


guests, a publicist and his 


wife, settled down in front of the 
television. It was time for Milton 
Serle to do the entertaining. I 
turned on the set, and started to 
mix some highballs. 

“Hey, have you got the right pro- 
gram on?” Joe asked. It was a 


proper question. Any man on a TV 
screen who is tall and thin and is 
wearing anything but a convention- 


al suit can be suspected of being 
Berle, but this definitely was not 
Uncle Miltie. The black robe and 
the narrow face that seemed to be 
all eyes identified him at once for 
me, but Joe was still puzzled. 

“What about Berle?” he demand- 
ed. “Come on; twist this dial. I 
don’t want to miss his opening.” 

“Wait,” I said. “Pl switch it in 
a minute.” Exactly 28 minutes later, 
Bishop Fulton J. Sheen closed his 
first television program over the 
Du Mont network with a quiet 
“God love you.” 

My friend Joe, a chronic belly- 
acher on religion, was first to speak. 














“Well, the king has been check- 
mated by the bishop and I don’t 
mean in a chess game,” he said. 
“This guy could give Berle, Barry- 
more, and William Jennings Bryan 
cards and spades and still run them 
out of the game.” 

Everyone laughed, including our 
two widow neighbors who had 
slipped in during the inaugural pro- 
gram of Bishop Sheen’s TV  spir- 
itual workshop, Life 1s Worth Liv- 
ing. No one had mentioned switch. 
ing to Berle, let alone Frankie Si- 
natra, during the half hour that the 
bishop had chatted, read from 
Shakespeare and a dozen other au- 
thorities, drawn diagrams on a 
blackboard, and told some jokes 
which he admitted were a little 
corny but which sent his studio 
audience into peals of laughter. 

“Tm glad I watched that guy,” 
Joe said a little later. “Now I’ve 
got a fair idea of what makes him 
tick.” 

Apparently a lot of others thought 
they had learned what made Bishop 
Sheen “tick,” because they kept the 
Du Mont telephone switchboards 
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busy the remainder of the evening. 
Within a week 4,000 of them had 
written letters expressing their 
views on this very different TV 
presentation. 

At the end of four weeks, the 
program had received nearly 20,000 
letters; and the original network of 
three stations, New York, Chicago, 
and Washington, had swelled to 
15.* Philadelphia and Baltimore, 
and Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, along with the three 
original stations, presented the show 
“live” to the TV millions while de- 
layed tele-transcriptions went out 
from New Haven, Omaha, Provi- 
dence, Pittsburgh, Boston, Detroit, 
and Schenectady. 

From an opening-night rating of 
1.5 in the New York metropolitan 
area alone, the bishop’s audience 
had swelled to 11.1 in two months, 
according to Trendex, a national 
research organization. This meant, 
according to experts, that 307,000 
sets in the New York area were 
tuned to the program. 

There was no national rating 
available, but it was pointed out 
that 9 million sets are now in use 
in the 15 cities. 

All this meant stern competition 
for Milton Berle and his traditional 
Tuesday evening hour-long show, 
not to mention Sinatra’s offering. 
But Uncle Miltie, an old trouper, 
took it quite philosophically. 

“You ~know,” he told Jack 

*Is the program on your station? If not, 


request it. If so, write a note of appreciation. 


— id, 


May 
O’Brian, radio and TV editor of 


the New York Journal-American, 
“I probably would feel bad being 
knocked off the top by another en- 
tertainer, but . . . Oh, just that if 
I’m going to be eased off by any- 
one, it’s better that I lose to the One 
Bishop Sheen is speaking for.” 

Mr. O’Brian’s review of the pro- 
gram was typical of most of the 
reviews which followed in the 
weeks after the bishop’s first ap- 
pearance. 

“Quietly, respectfully, Channel 5 
(Du Mont) began Bishop Sheen’s 
series, Life Is Worth Living,” 
O’Brian wrote in his nationally 
syndicated column. 

“The half-hour had the easy dig- 
nity and polished simplicity of 
Bishop Sheen’s pulpit talks. The 
famous clergyman spoke for 20 
minutes, and for the next ten an- 
swered questions from the studio 
audience. It ended as calmly as it 
had started. Du Mont quickly an- 
nounced it would be continued in- 
definitely. 

The idea for the program devel- 
oped over a two-month period at 
meetings attended by Du Mont off- 
cials, who offered the time as a 
public service, Bishop Sheen, and 
Father Edwin B. Broderick, director 
of radio and television for the Arch- 
diocese of New York. Father Brod- 
erick now acts as producer of the 
program and Frank Bunetta directs. 

Actually, as Mr. O'Brian stated, 
the program is unbelievably simple, 
so much so that “TV experts” ar- 
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gue that it isn’t TV at all. But John 
Crosby, of the New York Herald- 
Tribune, effectively answered those 
critics. 

“Essentially, Bishop Sheen is a 
great teacher,” Crosby wrote, “and 
he demonstrates that a great teach- 
er doesn’t need film clips, dramati- 
zation, panels of experts, diagrams, 
charts or fancy lighting. He needs 
only himself. A great teacher is 
fundamentally a great personality, 
different only in outlook from any 
great show-business _ personality, 
like, for instance, Bing Crosby.” 

Mr. John Crosby added that Bish- 
op Sheen’s immediate success as a 
TV personality offered a lesson for 
all broadcasters, commercial or non- 
commercial, who plan to get into 
educational broadcasting. 

Bishop Sheen begins by walking 
through a door at the end of the 
book-lined study built on the stage 
of New York’s Adelphi theater by 
Jo Mielziner of the Broadway stage. 
After the audience finishes its ap- 
plause, Bishop Sheen begins to talk, 
as though he were speaking to three 
or four visitors in his library, in- 
stead of millions all over the nation. 
There is no script, and he just walks 
about the stage chatting for the 
entire 30-minute period. 

“If you can stand for me, I can 
stand up for you,” he said the first 
night, and everyone laughed mer- 
rily even though a joke that old 
would make even Berle cringe. 
Most of the bishop’s jokes are of 
ancient vintage, but he doesn’t mind. 


BISHOP SHEEN AND THE TV CAMERA 
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“If they’re good enough for Berle, 
they’re good enough for me,” he 
tells his listeners. 

Most of the nation’s reviewers 
who attempted to analyze just what 
Bishop Sheen was attempting to do 
in his sort of spiritual workshop 
or clinic, fell just a little short of 
the analysis given by the bishop 
himself. 

On his blackboard he drew a 
large circle which he called a wheel. 
Then he drew in many spokes. 

As each of the spokes neared the 
center, he said: 

“As we (the spokes) draw closer 
to our God, the hub of the center 
of everything, we draw closer to- 
gether. That’s what I’m trying to 
do: draw Americans closer togeth- 
Cg 

Variety, the “bible of show busi- 
ness,” seemed to feel that Bishop 
Sheen was doing just that. The re- 
view, which must have delighted 
the bishop, said that “Bishop 
Sheen’s simple analogy was aimed 
at demonstrating that love of God 
and love of one’s neighbors are 
equated.” 

Hundreds of those who wrote in 
asked for scripts of the sermon or 
interviews with Bishop Sheen. Most 
of the thousands who wrote seemed 
to emphasize that the most unusual 
program was bringing Americans 
closer together, for the comments 
came from all faiths. Even my good 
friend Joe thinks so since he dis- 
covered what made “this fellow 
tick.” 
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News of the Nation, Sylvan Hoff- 
man & C. Hartley Grattan, N.Y.: 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., $33.95. 

The Glory Road, Bruce Catton, 
N.Y.: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 
$4.50. 

Rag, Tag and Bobtail, Lynn Mon- 
tross, N.Y.: Harper & Bros., $5. 
A man cannot love what he does 

not know through firsthand experi- 

ence of mind and heart. A curious 
likeness in the confessions of con- 
verted communists bears out this 
fact. Trotskyites were shocked into 
awareness of reality by the brutal 
pickax murder of their hero. Eliza- 
beth Bentley first saw the clear light 
in the rewards meted out to her 
dying lover. Jewish believers in 
evenhanded Soviet justice glimpsed 
the face behind the mask in the 
cynical way in which Russia deliv- 
ered Russian Jews into the hands 
of Hitler. Whittaker Chambers and 

Douglas Hyde were converted to 

Christianity through the cruel emp- 

tiness of communist life. Love feeds 

on reality. When the reality does 
not in some sense measure up to 
the ideal, love dies. Self-interest may 
take the place of love for a time, 
but the final end of self-interest is 
hate and the nullification of love. 

The present reign of self-interest 
in our country is obvious: investi- 


OF CURRENT INTEREST 


BY FRANCIS BEAUCHESNE THORNTON 


gation has followed investigation, 
keyhole reporters have given us a 
whole mess of confidential reports 
on cities and states. The picture ex- 
posed is not a pleasant one; nor 
the picture of the exposers, exposed 
in their turn. 

We need antibiotics to fight the 
virus of self-interest. The mental 
antibiotics are offered to us by in- 
telligent publishers in a whole spate 
of lively studies of our past history. 

TV lovers will find News of the 
Nation right down their alley. Hoff- 
man and Grattan have assembled 
a vital account of our nation from 
its discovery to the end of the Ist 
World War. Everyone who can 
read a paper will be intrigued. 
Schools ought to find it invaluable. 
Families should discover in it excit- 
ing materials for discussion and, it 
is to be hoped, further study. Our 
present situation, that we accept so 
blithely, is built on tremendous sac- 
rifices which put current self-inter- 
est to shame. 

Readers who find this over-all 
glimpse of American history an 
appetite-whetting experience will 
have that experience immeasurably 
deepened in The Glory Road. It 
tells the story of the Civil war from 
Bull Run to Gettysburg. The pro- 
files of McClellan and Joe Hooker, 





BOOKS OF CURRENT INTEREST 


among others, are well worth the 
cost of the book. The Civil war 
seems to have been fought with the 
Korean slogan in mind, “Business 
as usual.” A peek into this men- 
tality may astonish the reader al- 
most as much as the portrait of 
Lincoln, who was, from all that can 
be gathered, a far better general 
than his generals. It is fitting that 
the book should close not with Ap- 
pomattox court house but with Lin- 
coln’s appearance at the dedication 
of the cemetery at Gettysburg. It is 
a glorious factual ending to a series 
of flashing pictures of battles which 
broke the back of the Confederacy. 
In the appalling account of the un- 
tended casualties huddled in barns 
and halls without medical care, 


after the fighting was over, we are 


given an instrument to measure our 
present lack of love. 

For those who are suspicious of 
the classic historian with his con- 
centration on battles and generals, 
Rag, Tag and Bobtail offers some 
interesting glimpses of the Ameri- 
can Revolution. With the aid of 
diaries, letters, memoirs, journals, 
magazines, and newspapers, Mr. 
Montross has put together a home- 
spun account of the war. The flour- 
ishes are missing, the tone is quiet. 
The ragged and unpaid army of 
citizens, the treasons and defections, 
the blunders and cross purposes ex- 
posed make the struggle for inde- 
pendence seem less a war than a 
miracle. Yet the wonder can be 
explained. 
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Andre Siegfried, in his thought- 
ful book, Nations Have Souls, de- 
tects in the average American of 
today an “indefinable passivity as 
though he lacked an active civic 
sense.” It is an enlightening experi- 
ence to examine the conduct of our 
citizens in our first crisis, long be- 
fore the a ‘sembly-line ethics of the 
hive deformed us. Heroism is the 
action of ordinary men seen against 
the background of great events. In 
this sense the American Revolution 
has much to teach us. Free and 
independent citizens who were men 
and thought for themselves are seen 
to be more than a match for mer- 
cenaries and experienced soldiers. 

It was in this spirit that the co- 
lonial army under Washington 
showed its heroism and its ability 
to suffer, sacrifice, and achieve. 
Few armies in history had done so 
much on so little, and with only a 
glimmering hope of freedom held 
out as their full reward. When the 
field was won, the citizens’ army 
quietly “melted away” without 
bands or salutes. Private Elijah 
Fisher, who had enlisted at 17 and 
served six years in the Continental 
armies, set down in his journal 
something of his feeling blended 
of discouragement and courage. “I 
Com Down by the markett and sits 
Down all alone allmost Discour- 
aged and begun to think over how 
that I had ben in the army, what 
ill success I had met with there, 
and all so how i was ronged by 
them I worked for at home, and 
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lost all last winter, and how that 
I could not get into any besness, 
and no home, which you may well 
think how I felt. 

‘But then Come into my mind, 
that there were thousands in worse 
circumstances than I was, and hav- 
ing food and rament be with these 
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Content, and that I had nothing to 
reflect on myself, and I resolved to 
do my endevor and leave the advent 
to Provedance, and after that I felt 
as contented as need to be.” 

Such sentiments must be a scan- 
dal to the mink brigade in Wash- 
ington. 


Books SELECTIONS OF CATHOLIC CHILDREN’S BOOK CLUB 


his club may purchase at a 


Pe se 
special discount.) 


Picture Book Group—6 to 9. 
Terry we the Mysterious Monkey, 
by Hugh Coryell (Winston, $2.00). 

aia ei to 12. Elephant 


147 E. STH ST., ST. PAUL 1, MINN. 


Johnny 


Allen 


Older Boys—12 to 16. 
Reb, by Merritt Parmelee 
(Longmans, $2.50). 

Older Girls—12 to 16. Betsy’s Na- 
poleon, by Jeanette Eaton Morrow, 
$3.00). 

Knowledge Builders. It’s Fun To 





Know Why, dy Julius Schwartz 
(Whittlesey, $2.25). 


Toast, dy Yr. Morris Longstreth 
(Macmillan, $2.50). 


Welcome and/or Heave-ho 


I; any Pilgrim Monk come from distant parts, with wish as guest to dwell 
in the Monastery; and will be content with the customs he find in the place; 
and does not perchance by his lavishness disturb the Monastery, but is simply 
content with what he finds, he shall be received for as long a time as he desires 

If he find fault with anything or expose it unreasonably, with humility 
and charity, the Abbot shall discuss it prudently, lest perchance God had sent 
him for this very thing. 

sut, if he have been found. gossipy and contumacious, in the time of his 
sojourn as guest, not only ought he not to be joined to the Body of the 
Monastery, but also it shall be said to him ani that he must depart. 

P. S. If he does not go, let two stout Monks, in the Name of God, explain 
the matter to him. 

From the rule of St. Benedict [as posted on the wall in the guest room of a retreat house.] 




















On the border a Czechoslovakian guard armed with 
an American carbine looks into Western Germany. 








s church in Munich. 
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native country over Radio Free Europe during Mass in St. Stephan 











HE suspension of Lidove 

Noviny is a signal for the 

remaining Czech writers to 
take leave finally of whatever last 
illusions they may have.” 

The commentator sitting before 
a Radio Free Europe microphone 
in New York City spoke from ex- 
perience. He was Ferdinand Per- 
outka, former editor of Prague’s 
Lidove Noviny (People’s News) 
which the Russians suppressed in 
February. 

While he was speaking in Amer- 
ica, thousands of Czechs behind the 
Iron Curtain listened in- 
tently to their radios in 
attics and basements. 

From New York City 
Peroutka’s voice was ra- 
dioed to Munich, where 
a 135,000-watt transmitter 
beamed it to listeners in 
Czechoslovakia. His com- 
ment cut through the 
chatter of Russian propa- 
ganda like the blast of 
a trumpet. 

With a real power of 
700,000 watts, 14° times 
the power of the largest 
U.S. radio station, made 
possible by an unusual 
“directional array — sys- 
tem,” the Munich trans- 
mitter is the most power- 
ful medium-wave station 
in the world. Every 
Czech radio set can pick 
up its programs, which 
compete directly with 
communist-controiled Ra- 
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dio Prague and Radio Bratislava. 
Behind the Iron Curtain it is 
extremely dangerous to listen to 
RFE programs. So patriots have 
formed listening clubs. Each mem- 
ber spends an hour listening to for- 
bidden broadcasts. Later the group 
meets, and each member contrib- 
utes to the summary of the pro- 
grams for the information of the 
others. This way the danger of 
arrest is cut down considerably. 
The Crusade for Freedom, which 
operates the radio project and the 
“Winds of Freedom” _ balloon- 


American soldiers and German workers remove the 
10-ton Freedom Bell from a freight car at Berlin. 








Refugees rehearse a ‘Crusade for Freedom” broadcast. Note that the faces of those 


with relatives behind the Iron Curtain have been blocked out to prevent reprisals. 


pamphlet program, is so resource- 
ful that RFE can quote the Prague 
morning newspaper and_ refute 
many of its reports the same day 
it appears. 

The war between communism 
and the Western world is essential- 
ly a battle for men’s minds. Al- 
though the Russians do not hesi- 
tate to resort to force when they 
deem it advantageous, they prefer 
to use propaganda to achieve world 
conquest. 

That the Russians are vulnerable 
to the truth is revealed by their 
angry attempts at refutation. The 
broadcasts have been so effective 
that the Reds have threatened all 
of the station’s German personnel 
with execution by hanging, when 


Russia “liberates” Western Europe. 

Subtle distortions and the Big 
Lie are major Soviet weapons in 
this struggle of ideologies. The 
Russians have done their utmost 
to cut off all communication be- 
tween the outside world and the 
90 millions of Eastern Europe who 
live under Red control. 

Radio Free Europe battles the 
flames kindled by Russian lies with 
the ice water of carefully docu- 
mented facts and authoritative 
comment. 

Here is a sample—“Frano is per- 
sonally responsible for the death of 
the Catholic priest who was mur- 
dered in Nemsova. One of Frano’s 
agents appeared at the parish, told 
the priest that someone was dying 





in the neighboring village. The un- 
suspecting priest naturally went 
quickly to administer the last sac- 
raments to the “dying man,” and 
on the road was waylaid by mur- 
dering thugs who stabbed him to 
death. Radio Free Europe knows 
that his murder was plotted and 
organized by Red Deputy Frano 
of Lednicke Rovne. 

“Remember this well. Frano will 
not escape punishment, even as the 
other communist-fascist criminals 
will not escape punishment.” 

Anti-communist broadcasts are 
effective largely because the scripts 
are written and read by exiles. 


Communist propaganda is refuted by the 
former editor of two Czech publications, 





Quiz show participants hide their faces from the cameraman to prevent Soviet 
retaliation against their relatives still imprisoned behind the Iron Curtain 














Thus Czechs talk to Czechs, Poles 
to Poles, as man to man in their 
own language. Escapees tell their 
home-town listeners who the com- 
munist agent is in the old neigh- 
borhood, and report firsthand on 
conditions in Western Europe. Be- 
loved folk music, accurate history, 
literature and religion—all banned 
in the satellites—are beamed across 
the border by exiles. 

Although both projects have the 
same purpose, the Voice of Ameri- 


A German guard is un- 
concerned as he watches 

a woman hurry across the 
border from the Russian zone. 


Freedom messages are dis- 
patched to satellite na- 
tions in a plastic ‘‘pillow”’ 
balloon which will float 

a predetermined distance. 








ca and Radio Free Europe differ 
in their approach to the listener. 
The VOA speaks for the U.S. gov- 


ernment, sees world problems 
through American eyes. RFE pro- 
grams are those of private citizens 
directed to other private citizens. 
Unhampered by questions of diplo- 
macy, the exiles pull off their 
gloves and slug it out with the Red 
propagandists. 

On July 4, 1950, a small short- 
wave station near Frankfurt began 
heaming the first RFE programs to 
the satellites. 


On May 1, 1951, the Munich 


transmitter, built with $1.3 million 
contributed by 16 million Ameri- 
cans, began its bombardment of 
Czechoslovakia. Now there are sev- 
en transmitters beaming programs 
through the Iron Curtain. Com- 
plete programs go over the air to 
Czechoslovakia and Hungary, news 
programs to Poland, Albania, Ru- 
mania, and Bulgaria. 

At the end of each program the 
World Freedom Bell sounds four 
notes as the announcer says, “That 
was the Freedom Bell to remind 
you that you are listening to Radio 
Free Europe.” 





As long as the hope of eventual 
liberation is kept alive in the satel- 
lite countries the West still has 
time to show that poverty and ex- 
ploitation can be eliminated with- 
out resort to social revolution and 
dictatorship. It still has time to 
place these material considerations 
in their proper subordinate place 
within the context of true Chris- 
tian values. 

Such a society growing out of 
the Christian tradition will elim- 
inate the possibility of communism. 


Mailing a letter to the Crusade for Freedom 
from a satellite nation is very dangerous. 


Code names identify those who write Four 340-foot towers beam Radio Free => 
letters from behind the Iron Curtain. Europe news to Czechoslovakia from 
RFE answers many during its broadcasts. _ this 135,000-watt transmitter near Munich. 
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